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Arr. I.—IMPOLICY OF COUNTERVAILING DUTIES.* 


In the twenty-second chapter of the First Book of Kings, we read that 
Ahab, the king of Israel, invited Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, to go with 
him to battle to Ramoth-Gilead, and that the latter consented to go, but at 
the same time expressed a wish that the former would consult his prophets 
as to the probable issue of the expedition. We further read, that in com- 
pliance with this request, Ahab consulted four hundred prophets, who 9s- 
sured him of victory, but that Jehoshaphat having doubts of the truth of their 
prediction, and suspecting, perhaps, that they were more of court sycophants 
and politicians than prophets, was not entirely satisfied with their reply. 
The following question will show the sequel : 

“ And Jehoshaphat said, Is there not here a prophet of the Lord besides, 
that we might inquire of him ?” 

“ And the King of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, There is yet one man, 
Micaiah, the son of Imlah, by whom we may inquire of the Lord: but I 
hate him; for he doth not prophesy good concerning me, but evil.” 

A dislike to hear the truth when opposed to one’s interests or prejudices, 
has always existed in the world, and may be considered to be the cause 
of a large portion of the mischievous errors which so universally prevail. 
The fault of Ahab, recorded in the chapter referred to, is the fault of nine 
men out of ten at the present day, who, instead of applying to the sources 
where truth is most likely to be found, with the honest intention of being 
guided by its dictates, endeavor to find false prophets who will prophesy 
unto them “smooth things,” in order to confirm them in their preconceived 





* This article was prepared with the view of its being delivered in public as a lecture, 
but the state of the health of the writer, Condy Raguet, Esq., President of the Chainber 
of Commerce of Philadelphia, and well known as the author of “ A Treatise on Curren. 
ey and Banking,” and of “ The Principles of Free Trade Illustrated,” prevented it. 
In reference to this last mentioned work, we have to say, that copies of it are for sale 
at the office of this magazine, as well as copies of the “ Financial Register,” a valuable 
work of reference published under the editorship of the same distinguished gentleman: 
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errors, and minister to their ambition and avarice. Most especially is this 
true amongst the people of the United States, in reference to those two 
most important branches of knowledge, the science of government, and the 


Science of political economy ; and hence have arisen in the one case, par: 


ties which have no fixed principles of action, andin the other, a school of 


theorists, who propose to make.a-nation,rich by the adoption of measures 
which can only produce an opposite effect. 

The great object of all scientific investigation, is the attainment of truth. 
Truth is the foundation upon which all useful knowledge must rest for its 
support, and.without which neither physical, moral, or political . science 
can have a substantial existence. Hence it is, that philosophers ir all 
ages have devoted their time and energies to the laborious task of ascer- 
taining the laws by which the world of matter and the world of mind are 
governed, and the truths which they have respectively arrived at in their 
a constitute the science of that particular department of know- 

edge. 

Between the study, however, of the physical sciences, and that of some 
of the moral sciences, there is a wide difference as regards the faithfulness 
with which the process is performed. In the investigation of the former, 
that is, of the physical sciences, the student embarks in his labors with a 
single eye to the establishment of truth. He has no interest or prejudice 
operating on his mind, which inclines him to pervert or to mystify the facts 
which he discovers, so as to make them subservient to the confirmation of 
any preconceived opinions. To him it is of no sort of consequence whether 
the thts sustain one particular theory or another. If he be a chemist, of 
what moment is it to him whether the atmospheric air we breathe is com- 
posed of certain gases in this proportion or in that; whether the admix- 
ture of acids and alkalies will neutralize each other, or whether certain 
chemical combinations will produce results more or less important to the 
arts or to the preservation or destruction of health or life? If he be a 
naturalist, of what concern is it to him, whether birds, quadrupeds, insects, 
and fishes have any particular set of habits or instincts? If he be a me- 
chanician, of what consequence is it to him that air, fire, and water have 
properties applicable to the production of power in this or that particular 
ratio, or by this or that particular combination? The mathematician 
cares not whether any two sides of a triangle are greater or less than the 
third, or whether the three sides of a triangle are together equal to or 
greater than two right angles. The astronomer considers it of no mo- 
ment to him, whether the earth revolve on its axis, or stand still ; whether 
the planets move around the sun, or the sun around the planets; whether 
the fixed stars are ten thousand miles distant from our earth, or ten thousand 
millions of miles; or whether the moon be a body of earth and water, or 
made of green cheese. All that any of these philosophers desires to know, 
or has any concern about, is, what are the facts of the case as relates to 
his particular study ; and when these are clearly discovered, he promptly 
embraces them, however strongly they may militate against any previous- 
ly entertained convictions. 

The same thing may be said of researches in all the familiar prac- 
tical operations of life. To the student of law it is of no sort of 
moment, whether the laws of primogeniture or of the equal distribu- 
tion of the estate of an intestate prevail in this country or in that. 
To the student of medicine it is bf no consequence whether this effegt or 
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that will be produced by any particular compound. To the farmer it is 
of no concern, whether the proper season for sowing his grain happen in 


one month or another, or whether this or that particular mode of employ- 
ing a day’s work is best adapted to give fertility to his land, ‘To the mer. 


chant it is of no consequence Whether the articles in which he deals are to 


bé obtained upon the best terms in this country or in that. To the manufac. 
turer it is of no moment whether the best market for his wares is to be 
found in one quarter of the world or another ; and to the mechanic it is of 
no consequence whether the best tools of his trade be made of one sort of 
iron or another. All that any of these people care about, is, what are the 
facts of the case; and when those facts are once ascertained, they adopt 
them as a part of the truths which constitute their particular science or 
art. 

And here, by way of digression, let me remark that the philosophy of 
these facts is what is called “a theory ;” and hence it may appear, how 
little those who —_. in the name of practical men understand of what 
they pretend to teach, when they assert, with an air of triumph, as if they 
put an end to all doubt on the subject, “one fact is worth a thousand theo- 
ries.” Now, as there can be no set of facts without an appropriate theo« 

, the meaning of this assertion, if it have any meaning at all, must be, 
that the fact which they rely upon, is worth a thousand theories that be- 
long to another and entirely different set of facts. Thus they will tell 
you, that a penknife can be manufactured in Pittsburg, entirely of Ameri- 
can ifon, and of a piece of American buck’s horn of scarcely any value, 
by the application of American industry, which shall sell for its weight in 
silver. e theory to which this fact belongs, is, that valuable penknives 
can be produced at Pittsburg by the process called manufacture, which 
nobody denies ; but this fact does not overthrow the theory which asserts, 
that by the process called commerce, also carried on by American indus- 
try, an equally good knife could be had at Pittsburg, were it not for the 
duty, for two thirds of its weight in silver ; the only difference being, that 
in one case the raw materials consist of iron and buck’s horn, and in the 
other case of flour shipped to New Orleans, and there converted into cotton 
to be sent to Europe. 

Were such an honest spirit of investigation, and such a prorfipt yielding 
to the force of truth, which characterizes the philosophers above described, 
exhibited by political inquirers, the svicnce of government would be ren. 
dered as simple as any other science, and the world would experience the 
blessings of sound legislation instead of the miseries resulting from igno- 
rance and quackery. Unfortunately, however, this is not the case. Self. 
interest and the hopes of political preferment, exercise a most potent influ- 
ence over this subject ; and ofthe few who profess to have turned their at- 
tention to the study of political philosophy, a large proportion have not 
done it that they might arrive at the truth, but merely that they might 
find confirmation in sophistry and perversion for some preconceived theory. 
Hence come tariffs for the encouragement of the industry of certain classes 
of persons to the injury of that of all others—vicious systems of banking, 
to promote the interests of speculators without capital—wasteful expendi- 
tures of public money and of private fortunes in unproductive canals and 
railroads—poor-laws for the support, in magnificent palaces, of idlers and 
drunkards—usury laws for the oppression of borrowers and the banish. 
ment of capital«~exorbitant taxation for the support of political jobbers and 
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favorites—corporations for various objects, divested of individual liability 
—lien laws, which transfer to one class of the creditors of a brankrupt 
property that should belong to all—and a hundred other measures equally 
productive of mischief. 

It would seem from the indifference with which the science of political 
economy, which is a most important branch of political philosophy, is re. 
garded by the intelligent and wealthy portion of our community, that they 
consider the great interests of a nation to be of too trifling an account, to 
render it an object for them to make it a study. They do not even con- 
sider, if we may judge from the experience of the last six disastrous years, 
the preservation of their own property from annihilation by bad invest- 
ments, or oppressive taxation for improper objects, to be worthy of their 
attention ; and hence we see that men are et selected to make 
laws for the country, who are totally destitute of the proper qualifications. 
We may depend upon it, that. “ unless statesmen become philosophers, or 
philosophers become statesmen,” we shall never see any improvement in 
our condition. One financial crisis will perpetually follow on the heels 
of another, whilst legislation in favor of particular interests will be as per- 
petually disturbing the ordinary pursuits of industry, and the profitable 
employment of capital. 

With these preliminary remarks, I now come to the main object of this 
lecture, which is, to endeavor to prove that countervailing duties, which 
have been recently urged upon congress as a measure of sound policy, 
are invariably prejudicial to every cpuntry that adopts them, and would 
be as much so to ours as to any other. And here I must appeal to the 
hearer to divest his mind, for the moment, of all preconceived opinions 
which are at variance with this doctrine, and to follow me in the investi- 
gation with the same exemption from interested motives, as if he were lis- 
tening to a lecture upon any branch of natural philosophy. In no other 
way can the truths of political economy be reached. rag, cag as I 
have already said, can never be productive of conviction, unless the in- 
quiring party is in search of the truth for its own sake, and considers him- 
self bound not to reject conclusions which manifestly flow from premises 
established by irrefutable arguments. It is not what we would wish polit- 
ical econonfy to establish, but what it does actually establish, which is the 
object of our researches ; and if any of those who hear me have embraced 
opinions in opposition to the doctrine I propose to maintain, I would re- 
spectfully ask them, whether they have not taken for granted the very 
point in dispute, rather than arrived at those opinions by a regular pro- 
cess of analytical investigation ?—whether they have not jumped to their 
conclusions, instead of approaching them by the slow and cautious steps 
that can alone give them a firm and lasting foothold ? 

The advocates of the restrictive system in the United States, may be 
divided into the four following classes : 

First. Those who honestly believe that to exclude, by high or prohibi- 
tory duties, foreign commodities which come into competition with similar 
commodities that can be produced or manufactured at home, even though 
the cost of the latter should greatly exceed that of the former, is positively 
beneficial to the country, and augments the national wealth. 

Secondly. Those who have never troubled their heads about a scientific 
investigation of the matter, but who, for political objects, or through inter. 
ested motives, have preferred to remain in the dark, rather than be en. 
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lightened, for fear that the truth would militate against their advancement 
as politicians, or take money out of their pockets as editors of newspapers, 
or as parties protected by the duty. 

Thirdly. Those who believe in the principles of free trade, but who 
persuade themselves, or try to persuade themselves, that if a nation be 
once entrammelled by the restrictive system, it is her interest to adhere to 
it, rather than incur the losses to vested interests that might be consequent 
upon its abandonment : and— 

Fourthly. Those who believe that the principles of free trade are per- 
fectly true, but that it is injurious to a country to adopt them, unless other 
nations, with which she has commercial intercourse, adopt them also. 

The first mentioned of these classes, who have derived their doctrines 
chiefly from the writings of superficial or interested reasoners, or from the 
speeches of political aspirants in congress and in the state legislatures, or 
from the effusions of ignorant or partisan editors, and not from books of 
science, has happily been reduced to a comparatively small number by 
the discussions which have taken place since the appearance of the cele- 
brated “ Boston Report,” in 1828,* which led the way in clearing up the 
mental fog that for several previous years had obscured the minds of so 
many worthy citizens. It rarely happens, at this day, that any writer or 
speaker, who has any pretensions to knowledge, excepting those who be- 
long to our second class, is willing to hazard his reputation as a sound 
thinker, by advocating the doctrine that a nation grows rich by compel- 
ling itself to buy dear things, when they can be had cheap. The opera- 
tion of the British corn laws, in making the British people eat dear bread, 
is so manifestly seen by all to be injurious to the nation at large, that 
reflecting men could not fail to perceive that a policy in this country, 
which should compel the American people to wear dear clothes, would 
necessarily be injurious to them ; and to this view of the subject may be 
traced many of those changes of opinion that have diminished the ranks 
of this division of the restrictive party. 

As regards the second class above mentioned, that is, interested parties, 
their numbers, for aught we know, may be as great as ever ; but as their 
opinions are not fixed, and are liable to change, just as their interests, or 
rather what they fancy to be their interests, are changed, they are not in 
any desire to be enlightened, and cannot, therefore, be reasoned with. 
They are content with their present creed, and do not wish to run the 
risk of having it disturbed, by listening to arguments in favor of free trade, 
for fear that they may be forced into conclusions which may be at vari- 
ance with their interests, or party advancement. 

The third class, that is, those who advocate an adherence to restrictive 
laws for fear of disturbing existing interests, can hardly have examined 
the tendency of their views. Their doctrine, if carried out to its legiti- 
mate extent, would entirely prevent the advancement of society in its 
means of improvement and of accumulating capital. It would inculcate 
the idea, that railroads and canals ought not to be constructed in countries 
where capital had been invested in turnpike roads, on account of their 
tendency to destroy the value of the latter as sources of income to their 
proprietors. It would oppose the employment of steamboats for the con- 
veyance of passengers on rivers, upon the ground that, by drawing off 





* By Henry Lee, Esq 
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travellers from the land, the effect would be to diminish the value of pro. 
perty in taverns and farms, on public roads. It would prevent every ad- 
vancement in manufactures to be accomplished by the substitution of new 
labor-saving machines for old ones, upon the principle that the old ones 
would have to be thrown away. It would, in fine, be at war with the 
march of improvement in all its departments, and make the world stop 
where it is; and hence is so manifestly unsound, that it is difficult to 
imagine how any man of comprehensive mind, and free from the influence 
of existing vested interests, can seriously advocate it. 

The fourth and last class, however, are of a different character. They 
embrace a large body of intelligent men, who have minds open to convic- 
tion. It is to this class alone I offer the following remarks. My design 
is to endeavor to convince them, that if ninety-nine out of a hundred na- 
tions adopt the restrictive system, it is the true policy of the remaining one 
nation to adhere to the principles of free trade. And here, at the offset, I 
will observe, that if this proposition cannot be demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of every unprejudiced man, who considers himself bound to admit 
the conclusions which result from arguments that cannot be logically con- 
troverted, I would agree to burn all the books that were ever written upon 
political economy, from Adam Smith down to the present day. Upon the 
making out of this ease, I am willing to stake the whole cause of free trade. 
A greater concession than this can hardly be demanded by any generous 
opponent ; and as, in discussions of this nature, a particular case must be 
taken for illustration, | have chosen one, as appropriate to the subject, 
which is familiar to you all—the trade between the United States and 
Buenos Ayres. 

Everybody, acquainted with the productions of these two countries, 
knows, that they are both agricultural, that they can both raise wheat and 
cattle in sufficient abundance to afford bread and animal food for the sup. 
port of the whole of their respective populations. Between two such 
countries, situate by the route of the ocean seven thousand miles apart, 
it would appear to a person not conversant with the details of commerce, 
that no trade in such agricultural products could be carried on to advan. 
tage between them. It would be difficult for him to imagine, how such 
bulky commodities could be made to defray the expenses of freight for so 
long a voyage, and after paying insurance and commissions, to leave a 
satisfactory profit for the shipper. Difficult, however, as the problem 
would be to him, it would not.be so to mercantile sagacity. The mer. 
chants would soon discover that each country had advantages over the 
other in regard to some particular branch of agriculture, which would 
make it most profitable for each to devote itself exclusively, as regards 
their interchange of products, to that particular branch in which it had the 
advantage. Hence we see, that the farmers of the United States have 
found it their interest to cultivate wheat, to be manufactured into flour, 
rather than cattle, for exportation to Buenos Ayres; whilst the farmers 
of Buenos Ayres have found it their interest to cultivate cattle for the sake 
of their hides, rather than wheat, for exportation to the United States. 
By this division of employments, the farmer of the United States 
more hides from the cultivation of his land, than he would if he raised 
Cattle instead of wheat; whilst the farmer of Buenos Ayres gets more 
flour than he could if he raised wheat instead of cattle. 

In a state of perfect freedom of trade, that is, in such a condition of 
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things, as that the United States should impose no duty whatever upon the 
hides of Buenos Ayres, and that Buenos Ayres should impose no duty 
whatever upon the wheat or flour of the United States, the commerce be- 
tween the two countries would experience its largest development. I do 
not mean to say, that all the hides consumed in the United States would 
be imported from Buenos Ayres, or that all the flour and wheat consumed 
in Buenos Ayres would be imported from the United States. The United 
States would necessarily produce all the black cattle which they could 
raise more advantageously than wheat, and Buenos Ayres would neces- 
sarily produce flour and wheat upon that portion of her soil that was fitter 
for the plough than for grazing. What I mean to say is, that there would 
be the fullest exchange of the surplus products of each country, which it 
would be for the interest of both parties to make ; and beyond this, no one 
will contend that exchanges ought to be made. 

Now, let us suppose, that under this perfect freedom of trade, the farm- 
ers of the United States should find annually a demand in Buenos Ayres 
for a hundred thousand barrels of flour, and that the farmers of Buenos 
Ayres should find a demand in the United States for three hundred thou- 
sand hides: the two commodities being supposed to be equivalents of each 
other in that proportion, and the exchange aflording to each party the 
usual profits of trade. 

Let us, then, suppose that Buenos Ayres, either for purposes of reve- 
nue, or with the view of benefiting the owners of her wheat lands, by 
enabling them to get a higher price for their grain, should impose a duty 
of twenty per cent upon the flour of the United States, what would be the 
consequences? ‘These are easily to be seen. 

The first would be a rise in the price of flour at Buenos Ayres, foreign 
as well as domestic, after the lapse of a little time, if not immediately, to 
an extent equal to the duty; for it is very clear, that if such increased 
price could not be obtained, the foreign supply would cease, for the simple 
reason, that if, at the old price, shipments of flour, when free from duty, 
did no more than yield the usual profits of trade, they could not yield the 
same profits under a duty of twenty per cent without such an increased 
price ; and without full remuneration, no trade can be long continued. 

The second consequence would be, a diminished demand for the flour 
of the United States, owing to the augmented price ; for nothing is clearer 
than that the consumption of commodities of every description, whether 
they be articles of luxury, comfort, or necessity, is influenced by the 
price, and that it is wholly impossible to sell as many things at high 
prices as at low prices, as every wine-dealer knows who sells a basket 
of champaign wine, as every farmer knows who sells a pound of butter, 
as every baker knows who sells a loaf of bread, and as even every apothe- 
cary knows who sells a dose of physic. 

The third consequence would be, that the raisers of cattle in Buenos 
Ayres would experience a diminished demand for their hides; for as the 
second consequence would leave a less fund as the nett proceeds of the 
sale of the flour of the United States, there would not be so large an 
amount to be invested in hides. It is true, that in the first instance, owing 
to a superabundant supply, the price of hides might fall, but this diminu- 
tion of price would only continue until the new supply should have be- 
come adjusted to the new demand—a remunerating price, as already said, 
heing an inseparable condition of all continued supplies. 
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The fourth consequence would be, that the people of Buenos Ayres 
would be obliged to pay for their domestic flour, as well as for their for- 
eign flour, an additional price, equal to the duty, which would not only 
restrict them in the consumption of an article of the first necessity, but 
restrict them in their consumption of other things; for if they have more 
to pay for bread, they must have less to expend in other articles. 

Whatever might be the precise extent to which the trade would fall off 
by the imposition of this duty, it will be sufficient for our purpose of illus- 
tration, to estimate it at twenty per cent; and assuming this to be the 

roportion, it would appear that, under the new regulation, there would 

a sale at Buenos Ayres of only eighty thousand barrels of American 
flour, and a purchase, in exchange therefor, of only two hundred and 
forty thousand hides. Such a diminution of the trade, it is manifest, 
would inflict an injury upon the growers of cattle in Buenos Ayres, as 
well as upon the growers of wheat in the United States, by restricting the 
market of each. The aggregate product of the land in both countries 
would be diminished, and the incomes of both people would be lessened, 
inasmuch as neither would have as great a demand as before for that par- 
ticular species of product which it could raise to the best advantage. 

The theory I am about to attempt to controvert is, that in consequence 
of Buenos Ayres imposing a duty of twenty per cent upon the flour of the 
United States, by which the latter are deprived of the sale of twenty thou- 
sand barrels of flour, it is for the interest of the United States that a coun- 
tervailing duty be laid upon the hides of Buenos Ayres. Of such a step, 
let us examine the result. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the United States should impose a 
countervailing duty of twenty per cent upon the hides of Buenos Ayres : 
what would be the consequences? ‘These, it is manifest, could not be 
different from those described in the former case. They would be— 

First, an ultimate rise in the price of hides in the United States, foreign 
and domestic, to an extent equal to the duty ; for if this were not the case, 
the foreign supply would cease ; for it is very clear that hides could not 
be afforded, subject to a duty of twenty per cent, and yield the usual pro- 
fits of trade, if that was all they could do whilst subject to no duty. 

The second consequence would be, a diminished demand in the United 
States for the hides of Buenos Ayres, owing to this rise of price. 

The third would be, that the growers of wheat in the United States 
would experience a diminished demand for their flour for exportation to 
Buenos Ayres. 

And the fourth would be, that the people of the United States would 
have to pay for their leather made from domestic hides, as well as for that 
made of foreign hides, an additional price equal to the duty. , 

Estimating the effects of this countervailing duty, for the sake of round 
numbers, as equal to another twenty per cent diminution in the original 
amount of the trade, the new posture of affairs would stand thus: the 
United States would now import from Buenos Ayres twenty per cent, less 
in number of hides than before, and, as a necessary consequence, would 
export to Buenos Ayres twenty per cent less in barrels of flour than 
before. In other words, the exchanges between the two countries would 
now be reduced to 60,000 barrels of flour, and 180,000 hides ; for there 
are no truths in any science more demonstrable, than that the commerce 
of every country is an exchange of equivalents or equal values at the 
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place where the exchanges are made, and that “a nation that will not 
buy, cannot sell,” and that “a nation that cannot sell, cannot buy.” 

] have thus shown, that by the countervailing duty above supposed, 
the United States have lost instead of gained. They have, it is true, in- 
jured the agricultural interests of Buenos Ayres, by cutting them off of a 
sale of sixty thousand hides ; but as a concomitant and inseparable effect 
of this operation, they have injured their own agricultural interests to 
the same extent, by cutting their farmers off of a sale of twenty thousand 
barrels of flour. The game they have been playing, is precisely the 
same as that which would take place, if one man had cut off one of his 
own fingers, and in the act of so doing, had accidentally cut off one from 
the hand of another person; and the, other person, by way of retaliation, 
should cut off a second finger from each of the wounded hands—one from 
his own, and one from that of his antagonist. 

It would be useless to pursue the illustration further. Should Buenos 
Ayres retaliate upon the United States for this duty on her hides, by add- 
ing a second duty, equal to another twenty per cent of the original amount 
of the trade, on American flour, she would be able to sell only one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand hides; and every repetition of the folly by 
either party, could only have the effect of cutting off some more of their 
own fingers. By such a policy nothing can possibly be gained; and it 
is very evident that, pushed to its utmost extent, it must end in the com- 
plete annihilation of ail trade between the two countries. And how, then, 
would stand the account between the parties? Why, they would look at 
each other like a couple of idiots, for having, by their own acts, crippled 
their own prosperity, and retarded their advancement in wealth, by com- 
pelling each other to divert the land and labor of their respective farmers 
from the most profitable branches of business to which they could be ap- 
plied, to pursuits of a less profitable character—that is, pursuits which 
they would never have engaged in under the system of free trade. 

Now what is true of the trade between the United States and Buenos 
Ayres, is true of the trade between every nation and all the rest of the world. 
No nation can for any long period together buy to a ery amount than 
she can sell, and Providence has very wisely ordered, that the power to 
sell is, in a great measure, left in the hands of each nation. By abstain- 
ing from protecting or countervailing duties, it is only liable to the dimi- 
nution of trade resulting from the folly of others. By resorting to them, it 
voluntarily aggravates the evil. Had the United States, in the case sup- 
posed, avoided imposing the countervailing duty upon the hides of Buenos 
Ayres, she would have had a continued demand for eighty thousand 
barrels of flour, which, although not equally beneficial as a sale of a 
hundred thousand barrels, was still better than a sale of sixty thousand. 
It is as sound:policy for nations as for individuals not to refuse to sell to 
others what can be raised to better advantage than other things, merely 
because the others, through fancied self-interest or ignorance, or even 
spite, are not willing to buy the whole quantity of such things that could 
by possibility be raised. I apprehend that a sensible baker would not re- 
fuse to sell a loaf of bread to a family that baked at home the principal 
part of the bread they consumed, or that a butcher would not refuse to sell 
a small joint of meat to a man merely because he was not willing to buy.a 
large one ; and how a nation, because another will not take a hundred thou- 
sand barrels of flour, but only eighty thousand, should expect to gain by 
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depriving the other of the power of buying more than sixty thousand, is an 
enigma only to be explained upon the principle of an utter ignorance of the 
operations of commerce. And here I will take occasion to remark, that 
the tendency of the restrictive system, in all its various applications to na- 
tions as well as to individuals, is to diminish the products of industry, and 
thereby to inflict an injury upon the whole human race, precisely as would 
happen if all nations in their wisdom, with the view of encouraging their 
own domestic industry, should destroy all the wind and water mills in the 
country, and permit no grain to be ground but by hand-mills. 

If I have been successful in making out my case, the application of the 
same principles to any other trade than the one I have referred to, can 
readily be made by the hearer. If it be asserted, that because Great 
Britain, by her impolitic and oppressive corn laws, deprives the United 
States of the sale of half a million of barrels of flour per annum, our in- 
terests would be promoted by imposing high duties upon her cotton and 
woollen goods, the answer is, that because Great Britain is silly enough to 
compel her subjects to pay four pence for a twopenny loaf, and to take 
from us our flour only in unfavorable seasons, let us not be guilty of equal 
folly in compelling our own citizens to pay double price for a suit of clothes, 
and cut off our southern planters from a sale of their cotton, thereby de- 

riving them of the means of buying the very flour of the north which the 

ritish refuse to take. If it be asserted, that because the German States 
will buy, per annum, only twenty-eight thousand hogsheads of tobacco,* 
when we could easily supply them with fifty thousand, our interests would 
be promoted by imposing heavy duties upon, and thereby diminishing the 
demand for, their manufactures, the answer is, that because Germany is 
not sufficiently enlightened to see the luxury of cheap segars, snuff, and 
tobacco, that is no reason why she should not be indulged in as large a 
supply of the delicious weed as her notions of policy or self-interest will 
lead her w take, and especially as our refusal to buy her manufactures, 
which we want more than tobacco, will of necessity oblige her to diminish 
her already limited demand. If it be asserted that because France will 
only take from us fifteen thousand tierces of rice,t when we could easily 
furnish double the quantity, we should be benefited by imposing high du- 
ties upon her silks and wines ; the answer is, that because the French do 
not love rice puddings as much as we should wish them to do, that is no 
reason why they should be deprived of the privilege of eating all they 
want, especially as by our refusing to take the things they have to give in 
exchange for it, which we find it most for our interest to take, we should 
cut off our South Carolina planters from the sale of a portion of what they 


‘now have a demand for, and thus diminish their means of purchasing the 


products of the northern states. 

If any proof were wanting of the gross impolicy of restrictive and coun- 
ter-restrictive laws, the trade between Great Britain and France presents 
the most striking example. We here see two great nations, containing 
populations of twenty-seven and thirty-three millions, respectively, possessing 
a variety of soil and climate eminently adapting them for a vast extent of 





* The total export of tobacco from the United States for the year ending 30th Sept., 
1840, was 119,484 hogsheads, of which 28,138 went to Germany. 

+ The total export of rice during the same year was 101,660 tierces, of which 14,212. 
went to France and her dependencies. ba? 
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exchanges mutually profitable, but which, by their impolitic and silly laws, 
have restricted their commerce to an annual exchange of less than fifteen 
millions of dollars. And if any proof were wanting of the great benefits 
flowing from the most free and uninterrupted trade, we have it in the open 
and unrestricted intercourse which happily subsists between the different 
states of our confederacy. Had not the constitution most wisely prohibit- 
ed the states from the exercise of a power which they fully possessed 
prior to the adoption of that instrument, from laying any duties or excises 
without the consent of congress, except so far as may be necessary to de- 
fray the expenses of their inspection laws, our condition at this day would 
have been widely different from what we now find it. By this enlighten- 
ed provision, the commerce between the states has been as free as air, and 
to this fact we may ascribe a large share of the prosperity which has 
marked our career from the year 1789, « prosperity unknown to those 
continental European states which have been guilty of the suicidal act of 
placing trammels upon every commercial movement which had for its ob- 
ject the exchange of their mutual surplus products. 

To make this more evident, let us suppose, for the sake of example, that 
each state had been left by the constitution at liberty to impose duties up- 
on all commodities brought within its limits, what should we have seen ? 
A boat load of water-melons, or cantelopes, or peaches, or sweet-potatoes 
could not have beep landed in Philadelphia from New Jersey, on the op- 
posite side of the Delaware, without obliging the captain to make an entry 
at the customhouse, take an oath, and pay a duty. In return for this, 
New Jersey would have imposed a duty on the anthracite coal of Penn- 
sylvania, and upon all the commodities purchased in Philadelphia, foreign 
and domestic, by her country storekeepers, and even by the very country 
people who had sold their meats, vegetables, and fruits in the Philadelphia 
market. We should have had duties on Virginia coal to protect the Penn- 
sylvania coal miners to the destruction of our gas works, and to the injury 
of those artisans for whose business anthracite coal will not answer as well 
as bituminous. We should have had duties upon potatoes from Maine, 
upon cotton goods, fish, oil, and spermaceti candles from Massachusetts, 
upon woollen fabrics from Rhode Island, upon onions and wooden clocks 
from Connecticut, upon black cattle and barley from New York, upon to- 
bacco and oysters from Maryland, upon corn and oats from Delaware, 
upon tar, pitch, and lumber from North Carolina, upon rice from 
South Carolina, upon cotton from Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, upon sugar from Louisiana, upon hemp from Kentucky, upon 
buffalo-skins from Missouri, upon lead from Illinois, upon pork, bacon, 
lard, and live hogs from Indiana and Ohio, upon flour from Michigan, and 
in fine upon every article produced in all these states, for the food, clothing, 
or use of man. In return for this, we should have been hedged in all 
around by countervailing duties, which would have destroyed or greatly 
diminished the export demand for the immense variety of articles of agri- 
culture and manufacturing production, which our soil, climate, industry, 
and capital can so abundantly furnish. In other words, we should have been 
driven into that blessed state of “independence on foreign nations,” which 
some of our politicians describe as the ne plus ultra of national prosperity, 
and which was once admirably described by a southern statesman, in the 
pithy toast— Robinson Crusoe in his goat-skins.” Yes, that cele- 
brated character on his desert island was a perfect embodiment of what 
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was once known as “ The American System,” and had each of the states 
of the Union been permitted to adopt that system, and to regulate its com- 
merce with the rest, each one would have been driven within its own shell, 
and the consequence would inevitably have been, perpetual quarrels and 
wars, with all the drawbacks to the accumulation of wealth, resulting from 
lines of customhouses, standing armies, and taxation. 

But, it may be replied to all this, that by adopting countervailing duties 
against those nations which impose heavy duties upon our productions, we 
may compel them to abandon their course. This position, | am aware, 
has a powerful feature to recommend it to popular favor, and which is not 
lost sight of by the advocates of the protective policy. It makes a strong 
appeal to the spirit of revenge which is as apt to actuate a silly govern- 
ment as an individual, and which, when indulged in, is certain to blind the 
eyes of those who come under its influence to all its consequences. But I 
apprehend that this feeling of revenge would not have place if the public 
mind was sufficiently enlightened to perceive, what is the true state of the 
case, that its indulgence would be just as senseless and absurd, as would 
- arene of a man who should resolve to cut off his own nose to spite 

s face. ’ 

And here I may state, that in this position I am sustained by an authority, 
which, considering the source whence it emanates, is of some practical 
value. It is known to the public that France has taken great umbrage 
at the passage of our late act of congress, by which, for purposes of reve- 
nue, a duty of twenty per cent has been imposed upon certain French 
products which were before free of duty, or subject to a very small one. 
Against this measure the Paris journals loudly protested, and threats of re- 
taliation were widely proclaimed. Sober second thoughts will probably 
succeed to these first ebullitions of revenge, as may very fairly be inferred 
from the following extracts from La Presse : 

“Tt was at first contemplated by the French government to retaliate 
upon the United States for their late revenue bill by imposing a tax upon 
American cotton. It was soon discovered, however, that such a measure 
would be injurious to France herself, by forcing her to buy at a dearer 
rate an article with which she cannot dispense. 

“There is another mode of making reprisals which has been more fa- 
vorably received, particularly in the seaports, and which the government 
is disposed to adopt—namely, to withdraw from the United States the bene- 
fit of the treaty concluded by M. Hyde de Neuville, dated the 24th of 
June, 1822—a treaty which establishes a perfect reciprocity in the advan- 
tages granted to either flag in the French and American ports. We, for 
our part, are fully convinced of the impolicy of such a measure. It would 
not remedy the evil—it would only aggravate it. 

“‘ The system of reprisal forms part of a development of the principles of 

litical economy which we disapprove. It is in fact clear, that if we 
evy dues upon American bottoms, the price of freight will be increased ; 
and as cotton is indispensable for our manufactures, and we cannot obtain 
it except in America, it follows that an increased expense of freight would 
fall upon the consumers. 

“ Another fact speaks for itself. Before the treaty of 1822 there were 
but 14 French vessels engaged in the North American trade—27 Ameri- 
can and 102 foreign; whilst in the year 1839 there were 84 French and 


146 American ships engagéd in the same trade.” 
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It is undoubtedly true, that cases may be supposed in which a counter- 
vailing duty might produce the effect desired ; but experience shows that 
the experiment is too dangerous to be resorted to, without something like 
a ive conviction that it will be successful. That each nation has the 
political right to regulate its foreign commerce as it pleases, cannot be 
questioned ; and whether its object in imposing duties, be the collection 
of revenue, a grant in favor of particular classes of monopolists, or the 
moral reform of the people, it is a matter of the propriety of which it alone 
has the power to decide. How far a nation would be justified, upon 
general principles of public morals, in endeavoring to force another into 
the adoption of a policy which it might conceive to be adverse to its in- 
terests or views of public duty, might well be a question; and when we 
perceive that Providence has not given us the power thus to violate the 
liberty of another nation, without inflicting on ourselves an injury quite 
equal to the one we desire to redress, we have good grounds for saying, 
that the question may be considered as decided in the negative. But, in- 
dependent of this moral consideration, there are others which are sufficient 
to put the matter at rest. If the offending nation be ignorant, or proud, 
or held in bondage by powerful interests, which control its legislation, 
(and what nation on the earth is not one or the other ?) so far from being 
driven from its ground by a countervailing duty, it would be more apt 
to make its restrictions tighter, by a retaliatory law. It is quite probable 
that the innumerable laws which now limit the trade between France and 
England to one tenth of the amount that might have been carried on under 
wiser counsels, were originally single statutes, in mutual retaliation for 
the previous acts of each other; and such a fate, | apprehend, would be 
likely to await any nation which should pursue a similar course. Nations, 
like individuals, must be reasoned with rather than chastised; and the 
only way in which they can be induced to adopt any new permanent pol- 
‘icy, is to prove to them that it is for their interest to do it. Should the 
French government retaliate upon ours in either of the modes above sug- 
gested, do you think it probable that we should be driven from our duty 
of twenty per cent ? 

And here I will repeat, that it may not be forgotten, that whilst the 
experiment is in progress, the nation imposing the countervailing duty, is 
a loser by the operation, as has been abundantly shown in a former part 
of this lecture ; whilst, at the same time, it is building up at home a new 
set of vested interests to supply the articles excluded by the countervailing 
duty, or some kindred production that would not otherwise have been 
thought of; which interests would be opposed to, and might prevent a 
repeal of the countervailing duty in the event of its having accomplished 
its object. I need not say, that in such an event, the condition of that 
nation would be infinitely worse off than it was before. 

And now, in conclusion, I will make a short appeal in favor of the 
political economists who, in our country, as well as in others, are literally 
proscribed by all who consider their political or pecuniary interests to be 
injured by their writings. They are denounced as visionaries and theo- 
rists, whose views have no practical bearing, and whose opinions belong 
to the closet, and not to the counting-house or workshop. And who are 
these reviled individuals 2 For the most part, they are men of education, 
who have devoted many years of their lives to the study of political econ- 
omy as a science, without any influences or prejudices operating upon their 
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minds to lead them to false conclusions. As citizens of the country in 
which they reside, they can have no motives adverse to the prosperity and 
happiness of the nation of which they compose a part ; and as they cheer- 
fully concede to others the merit of best understanding subjects, to the 
study of which they have devoted their time and attention, are they un- 
reasonable in urging their own claims to be heard upon matters with 
which they profess to be acquainted? A refusal to listen to them, upon 
the ground that they deal in abstractions not easily to be comprehended 
by ordinary minds, is neither philosophical nor rational. Their science 
embraces the most common as well as the most important concerns of 
social life, and stands in the same relation to nations, as regards the ad- 
ministration of their affairs, as the science of domestic economy does in 
regard to the well-being of families. How culpable, then, are those who, 
having capacity and leisure for the study of this important science, not 
only neglect it, but even sneer at those who, from conviction of its vast 
utility to their fellow-citizens, are willing to volunteer in an unpopular 
cause, and to encounter the odium inseparable from the imputation of being 
hostile to the industry of their own. country ! 

But let unenlightened public opinion think as it may, it cannot den~ 
that the principles of free trade have a highly important advantage over 
those of the restrictive policy. They are eminently adapted to the pro- 
motion of peace amongst nations. Wars, in most cases, originate in com- 
mercial jealousy and rivalry ; and what are the principles of free trade, 
but carrying out to nations that golden precept, enjoined by the Christian 
religion upon every individual man, “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them ?”’ In contending for these prin- 


ciples, therefore, their advocates are contending for Christianity and good 
will amongst men, and have the high satisfaction of knowing, that in re- 
commending them to the adoption of their countrymen, they are recom- 
mending a duty which it is not only their obligation, but their interest to 
discharge. 





Art. II].—MORALS OF TRADE. 
NUMBER TWO. 


WE are aware that the pages of a periodical are not the place fora 
philosophical treatise, complete in all its parts; it is not assumed by the 
writer that he is able to solve questions which have puzzled the wisest 
heads, or to lay down rules which suppose the widest knowledge: but the 
object of these papers is to call attention to the subject of trade as.a 
science ; to elevate the mind of those engaged in it by the thought, that it 
is something more than a petty contrivance to enable poor men to become 
rich ; something better than an open door for the practice of ingenuity and 
trickery ; and so far from authorizing any laxity of principle, that it lives 
and flourishes only by faith, trust, credit, belief in the honesty, fairness, 
and honor of man. Neither the statute book nor the common law furnishes 
a foundation for trade; a security upon which its operations can be car- 
ried on. With these alone it would be cramped and narrowed down, un- 
til it would lose all its advantages; and instead of being, as it now is, the 
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fosterer and mother of civilization, it would sink into a mere cook-shop for 
supplying the physical wants of men. ‘Trade lives by the law of honor ; 
and the nearer this law squares with the law of God, the better. We 
mean to say that it makes requirements of men, which no human penalty 
can enforce, and appeals to principles whose reward is something higher 
in value and better in nature than money. [If it began and ended in mere 
convenience ; if it were only a machine for the saving of labor, a kind of 
patent chemistry for converting stuffs into gold ;—if it were nothing more 
thar. these, in vain would it be to talk of its dignity or its morals. 

But it so happens, by the order of Providence, that every necessary, 
human institution, (and in a previous number we have shown trade to be 
of this kind,) has its means of progress, as an essential part of its constitu- 
tion. All human contrivances, arts, and habits, when they conform to the 
laws of nature, are the means of discipline and instruction to the heart 
and mind. Indeed this is the test by which every thing is to be judged— 
is it for the general good? And if we can reply in the affirmative, we 
may be sure that it is in obedience to the law of nature, and may safely 
be adopted or practised. 

“ But,” says the young merchant, “I care not forother people; I have 
come here to make a fortune ; talk not to me of the progress of society ; 
what have I to do with civilization? Do you suppose | am induced to 
lead this slavish life, buried in a small counting-room, among brick walls, 
two thirds of every day, amid smells and odors altogether disagreeable and 
indescribable, suffering in health for the want of pure air—do you think I 
endure all this for any distant prospect of good to my fellow-creatures ? 
Believe it not! I am bent on making a fortune in the shortest possible 
time, and then I shall retire and enjoy my leisure.” We have introduced 
this young man as speaking a false view of his duty. He evidently is in 
the dark. He moves in a small sphere as yet. How it would startle him 
to know and feel, as he might, that such objects, such seifish, narrow ends, 
are the parents of injustice, dishonesty, and crime; that a disregard for 
the happiness of others is of a kindred class of feelings with those which 
disregard the rights of others. What does such a man do but trample in 
the dust a person who can find no redress in the law of the land, as the 
thief takes the property of another, for which wrong, however, he suffers 
if detected ? The only difference is, that one is connected with a human 
penalty and the other is not. Nor does the moral turpitude of an action, 
whether it be a disregard of the happiness of others, or an infringement 
upon their right of property, depend upon the severity of the penalty at- 
tached to it. For instance, society punishes intemperance with more se- 
verity than it does lying or licentiousness, not because it is a baser thing 
in itself, for it is not, being an act ruinous to the individual himself alone, 
but because of its consequences: just as the English law made the steal- 
ing of hides, hung out to dry, a more heinous offence than the stealing of 
other things of equal value, from the necessity of exposing them. The 
seducer, or he who fails in business to make money, is received back again 
into society with more ready arms than the drunkard ; and the thief who 
steals a hide is punished with death, while he who steals a watch is only 
transported for a number of years, because penalties regard the security 
and safety of society, and do not pretend to deal with the moral character 
of actions. We conclude then, that they are self-deceived who rate their 
virtue according to their exemption from penalties ; and we fearlessiy say 
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that the trader or merchant who does all the good he cai to himself, with. 
out regard to the interests of others, making a fortune by the practise of 
every trick and deception not cognizable in a court of law, is little better 
than the thief who robs a hen-roost and suffers incarceration. 

The difference between human law and divine justice is, that the one 
deals with actions and the other with motives. Acts are all that human 
law can touch ; it cannot punish the disposition, however base and wicked 
it may be, unless it show itself in some overt act. Divine justice regards 
acts as straws, and looks to the motive and disposition as the test of the 
character of the action, as whether it be good or bad. The first we eall 
the law of the land—the last, the morals of society. Moral rules and pre- 
cepts and arguments apply to those instances which the law of the land 
cannot touch from the nature of the case. ‘The young merchant, bent upon 
a fortune, has made the fatal mistake of considering himself only amenable 
to the former, and it is against such a view that we would employ the re- 
mainder of this paper. 

You say, “I came here to make a fortune.” Is not your object happi- 
ness and respectability ? Are you not involved in the general state of 
refinement and prosperity of the place in which you live? Suppose you 
do amass wealth, and, at the same time, see immorality, knavery, and 
vice growing at an equal pace about you; if you have a family whose 
education you regard, if you think of the security of your property, if hap- 
piness means contentment, peace, and security, the enjoyment of ease of 
mind and body, how have you compassed your end by this selfish course ? 
Your family is invaded and your sons ensnared by vice ; your house or 
store is burned by an incendiary, or broken open and ransacked. You 
live in continual fear of violence ; you have no reliance upon the word of 
men who were schooled in the same precepts as those by which you gained 
your present position. Are you happy? You have no right to be. You 
labored for money. You have it. You worked not for the publie good ; 
you said nothing about public education ; you gave nothing to establish 
the institutions of religion and benevolence in the city, and you have no 
right to ask for effects you did not work for: you did not sow, neither shall 
you reap. Take your fortune ; enjoy it if you can. 

Too late will our ambitious young merchant find out that trade means 
something more than making money. Would he be a good farmer who 
should sow and till his land and gather his harvest without having a barn 
or shed in which to store it away from the weather? Is he a good mer- 
chant who gives his sole attention to the accumulation of fortune without 
vreparing about him, as far as he can, a state of society in which wealth 
may be enjoyed? Wealth alone cannot confer happiness. The sacred 
page teaches this; experience teaches it; all ancient and modern philoso- 
phy derides the idea of its being the chief good. And yet it is pursued 
singly, unremittingly, with the loss of health, by separation from home, 
away from friends, and wife, and children, at any sacrifice,—we blush to 
say it—sometimes by the sacrifice of truth and honesty, as if it were the 
whole business of life. 

The temptations which beset the merchant are stronger than those which 
assail almost any other class; and one of the most prominent of these is 

rsonal extravagance. The mechanic makes his five or ten dollars a day, 
and but little money passes through his hands. besides that which he re- 
ceives for his actual labor; while the merchant, even when making noth- 
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ing a day, is receiving thousands and tens of thousands by agency or other- 
wise, and is deluded and cheated out of a view of his actual condition, by 
the bustle and activity about him. The loss of to-day may be necessary 
to the gain of to-morrow ; upon the whole he may be a gainer; he is los- 
ing thousands every day, but this is to end in some grand scheme which 
is to cover all his losses and place his name high up on the rolls of ’change. 
All this time he goes on in his usual style of living. His personal ex- 
penses are considered a mere flea-bite, when compared with the immense 
amounts passing through his hands, and a difference of five or ten thou- 
sand dollars in a failure for hundreds of thousands is a very small matter. 
‘Thus he reasons. But the loss falls with a heavy hand somewhere ; and 
perhaps the children of his serverts and others in his employment, his 
butcher, his baker, have to suffer in the diminution of their few and hum- 
ble pleasures and comforts, for the extravagant expenditure of an establish- 
ment, whose best foundation was a reasonable hope of making a fortune. 
The large speculator must keep up appearances ; he must live in a large 
house ; give expensive entertainments ; his wife and children must dress 
in the richest fabrics. And why? Oh, to show that he is confident of 
success ; that his projects are good and secure ; for, reason good people, 
the man would not keep up such state and show, unless he-was pretty sure. 
Now the fact is, the man is not pretty sure; but he wishes to make you 
good people think so. 

It does not take a sage to see that this is all wrong; that one may not 
justly expend money to keep up appearances, to enlarge his credit and 
increase confidence. Suppose success does crown four efforts in five of 
this kind, the one failure spreads dismay, want, and misery that no amount 
of general happiness can recompense. The rule of law, that it is better 
ninety-nine guilty persons should escape, rather than one innocent man 
should suffer, applies here. Better that no great fortune should be made, 
no grand operations call down the applause of bankers and brokers, than 
that by a reckless run of chances, one poor, deserving person should be 
pinched in his little wants. 

But the effects of personal extravagance, and the keeping up of appear- 
ances, does not end in the amount of money expended. There is another 
account open, which every man, whether he will or not, is obliged to keep, 
—that with his own heart and conscience. Who can tell how from small 
sacrifices of principle ; running risks which may succeed nine times in 
ten; borrowing at usurious interest, to pay one man, to buy on time of 
another ; hedging and doubling, the fair merchant “ loses that nice sense 
of honor which felt a stain as a wound,” and, at last, is ready to plunge 
headlong into desperate speculation to save him a little longer from his 
inevitable fate. 

The very fact that he is living beyond his means, when known to a 
man, must rob him of his self-respect and make a beginning in his charac- 
ter of unfairness and insincerity which will probably end in dishonesty 
and fraud. We say then, that extravagance based upon a probability of 
realizing money from business, upon any other ground than a certainty, 
is unjustifiable, however common it may be. There is in reality no 
weight, no shadow of reason in this keeping up appearances. It isa 
false doctrine, and only gives a man the chance, if he does fail, of involv- 
ing more in his ruin. The longer a sinking house lives after it is bank- 
rupt, the more fatal is its last gasp. And this is one of the peculiar 
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temptations of the merchant, which, if he loves justice, he must withstand. 
Washington Irving has strongly painted the struggle of a highminded man, 
in his hour of mercantile adversity, between the world and his duty. It 
is in the story of “ The Wife,” a story every merchant may read with ad- 
vantage. For after the struggle was over and he had retrenched his expen- 
ses to his mear.s, the noble Leslie confessed he never felt so happy before. 

But another and perhaps more insidious temptation assails the merchant, 
or rather merchants, as a class; the power of making their own conven- 
tional rules, gives them tae opportunity of establishing a false code, spe- 
cious, plausible, and deceptive, by which they shall attain their ends by 
doing wrong with the appearance of doing right. Let merchants think of 
the immense power placed in their hands and tremble. They need the 
wisdom of Solomon, and the justice of Aristides. Every city merchant 
has under his influence, in all parts of the country, men of every grade in 
trade, who from a sense of obligation, by credit furnished them, extensions, 
é&c., are ready to listen and subscribe to what he may seem to think is 
right. The country merchant, who deals out his goods in shilling sales, 
looks with a kind of respect and deference up to the man who deals in 
whole cargoes, and whose clerk-hire alone amounts to more money than 
he turns by his yearly business. He therefore gets his cue when he pur- 
chases his goods, and carries home in his mind the tone he has learned in 
the city. Does he see any unfairness ?—is any stratagem confided to 
him by which money is to be made ?—he straightway concocts his own 
little tricks upon the poor people of his neighborhood. He mixes sand with 
his sugar; pares off the end of his yardstick ; reduces not only his liquors, 
but his vinegar ; and makes up for their want of pungency by poisonous 
compounds. He not only charges thirteen cents for twelve and a half, 
and seventeen cents for sixteen and two thirds, but he does what he has no 
right to do, and what the buyer only submits to because credit is necessary 
to him—and he is, as it were, in the power of the country trader, by some 
old debt—he charges thirty-four cents for thirty-three and one third. It is 
better that the buyer should lose one third of a cent than that the seller 
should lose two thirds, and so he justly charges on his book seventeen 
cents for sixteen and two thirds; but why does not the rule operate in fa- 
vor of the buyer when his purchase amounts to only thirty-three cents and 
one third? Straws show which way the wind blows; and we may as 
well see the relation between buyer and seller in this little operation as in 
a larger matter. There is—who will deny it ?—a systematic grinding of 
the people by the small traders in the country ; and we fear it is because 
there is a systematic grinding of the traders by the city merchants. What 
can be more unfair, more unmanly, more undignified, to call it by no 
harsher name, than the system of dressy clerks, boarding at hotels to make 
the acquaintance of raw countrymen ; to carry them to the theatre, wine 
them, &c., and then take them to their stores and sell them goods at twice 
their value? When Jonathan gets home, and his addled brain has re- 
covered from the combined commotion of the splendor, politeness, and 
wine, to make himself whole, he must continue upon his customers, if he 
can, the imposition that has been practised upon himself. Some poor girl 
out at service in the country village, at four shillings a week, pays her 
shilling towards healing this wound the sagacity of Jonathan has received, 
and perhaps the poor widow contributes her share to the purse also, Cus- 
wm authorizes such things. Merchants make their own laws. If all do 
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it, it is right. This is a fair presumption in such an age as this. But so 
artful and sophistical are the pleadings of self-interest, that the position of 
the merchant is one of great temptation, and in reality he possesses a pow- 
er which he may abuse. 

On the other hand, he possesses this power for good. What a generous, 
magnanimous spirit may he infuse into his country correspondence, by the 
fairness, justice, and generosity of his dealings with them! They need 
this. The country trader, doing a smal! business with people who have little 
ready-money, making his gains by half cents, and feeling willing to make 
any sacrifice rather than lose his credit in Pearl-street, stretches his con- 
science to its utmost tension, often, from the perplexity of his situation. 
He wishes to sell to people who have land and stock, even if they have 
no money. His safe is already full of their notes; but the cash to meet 
his payments must be raised, and now comes the struggle, the evasion, the 
lie, the fraud. Trade is poisoned, corrupted, and has a demoralizing ten- 
dency, when things come to this pass. Perhaps the city merchant has 
been to blame in giving Jonathan two much credit, by which he has got 
his hands full of the notes of these people. He has become a petty tyrant 
in his neighborhood. Everybody owes him, and now he can charge them 
what he pleases, and regulate all the politics and religion of the village 
into the bargain. The lash a small lawyer holds ready to let fall at his 
bidding, is the argument he uses to enforce his wishes. This is a dread- 
ful state of things, yet not uncommon. You may ride through a beauti- 
ful country of fine farms, with peaceful cottages scattered through it, and 
you say to yourself, “ Here is peace, plenty, and happiness.” Alas, yon- 
der husbandman, resting beneath the shade of a tree, is indulging in no 
pleasant reflection. He is thinking of the debt he owes at that little, black, 
dingy-looking store which stands somewhere near the tavern and meeting- 
house, with large square windows and wooden shutters, and a horse-hitch 
before it. The man who trades there does not find it necessary to mod- 
ernize and ornament his building in order to draw customers. He has no 
competitor in business. He is in fear of none. 

But the evil day comes at last. It must come. There is a dreadful 
day at hand, when things are to find their level, and oppression, sacrifice 
of property, dismay and ruin closes up a scene which is to be enacted at 
some other time, in the same or some other place. 

These then are the great temptations of the city merchant, to make a 
fortune, by some means, in as short a time as possible, and to underrate 
and misuse the influence he may have upon the character of the country 
merchant. We have other views of this matter, which we must defer to 
another occasion. 





FREE TRADE. 


Free as the winds, and chainless as the sea, 
Should trade and commerce unrestricted be ; 
Wherever land is found, or oceans roll, 

Or man exists, from Indus to the pole, 

Open to all, with no false ties to bind, 

THE WORLD SHOULD BE THE MARKET OF MANKIND. 
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Art. III.—NEW SOURCES OF TRADE. 
NUMBER ONE. 
THE BARBARY STATES. 


“ Whilst we follow them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them 
penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’ Straits, whilst 
we are looking for them beneath the Arctic Circle, we hear that they have pierced 
into the opposite region of polar cold, that they are at the antipodes, and engaged under 
the frozen serpent of the south. Falkland Island, which seemed too remote and roman. 
tic an object for the grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and resting-place in the 
progress of their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to 
them than the accumulated winter of both the poles. We know that whilst some of 
them draw the line and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longi. 
tude and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vex. 
ed by their fisheries, no climate that is not witness to their toils. Neither the persever- 
ance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of Eng- 
lish enterprise, ever carried this most perilous mode of hard industry to the extent to 
which it has been pushed by this recent people; a people who are still, as it were, but 
in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood.”—Mr. Burke’s speech on 
conciliation with the Colonies, March 22, 1775. 


Negar_y seventy years have elapsed since Edmund Burke gave utter- 
ance to the above sentiments on the floor of the British House of Com- 
mons. Although at the time they more directly applied to the whale 
fisheries of New England, they as properly belonged to every branch of 
foreign commerce which the jealousy of the mother country allowed the P 
colonies to follow. If Edmund Burke could, from the slumbers of the 
tomb, behold the mighty progress of that people “ then in the gristle,” after 
sixty years of self-government, he could truly repeat his own beautiful z 
apostrophe to Lord Bathurst—‘‘ Whatever England has been growing to 
by a progressive increase of improvement, brought in by varieties of peo- 
ple, by succession of civilizing conquests, and civilizing settlements in a 
series of seventeen hundred years, you shall see as much added to her by s 
America in the course of a single life!” How truly prophetic! Let the a 
increase of population from two and a half to seventeen millions answer. BI 
Let the thousand remote fields covered with harvests, where then roamed @ 
the beast, and the savage almost as wild as the game he pursued, answer. os 
Let the steamboat that penetrates the Missouri and the Mississippi three ; 
thousand miles from the Gulf of Mexico answer. Let the two millions of * 
tonnage that float wherever wind or steam can carry them, at the poles 4 
or the equator, answer. Her commerce, her manufactures, her agricul- ; 
ture, all speak of her present, and point to the future greatness that rests q 
upon her name. If her people are but true to themselves, no nation that 7 
ever flourished, Carthage, Greece, Rome, not even England herself, will 
compare with what is tocome. The territories of our country are so vast, 
capable of sustaining a population of five hundred millions, our soil so 
rich, climate so various, and productions so numerous, that it scarcely 
seems within the bounds of credibility to suppose aught can frustrate her 





advancement. 
We are emphatically a comMERCcIAL nation: the first impulse given to . 
our prosperity was from trade with foreign countries ; the simple produc- 


tions of our forests alone, consisting of timber, staves, peltries, and ashes, 
needed an outlet, and at the close of the revolution were, with the ex- | 
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ception of tobacco, about the only articles that we had to purchase neces- 
sary articles from abroad ; as this commerce increased, agriculture received 
a new impetus, and thus our exports continued to increase as we demand- 
ed larger imports. Manufactures followed next, and the three now flour- 
ish greenly together—the great pillars of our national prosperity. 

As our manufactures and agriculture increase they demand greater 
outlets, and then it is that commerce steps in and becomes the agent of 
both. Within a few years the attention of our merchants has been direct- 
ed to new channels of trade with other countries, and the government has 
shown a laudable interest in aiding them in their undertakings: witness 
the Muscat treaty, which may be of greater importance than seems proba- 
ble just at present, to future mercantile operations. 

The object of this article is to call the attention of the mercantile ma- 
rine owners to a source of trade which has been long neglected, or in fact 
was never engaged in. I mean the Barbary powers. Up to 1815 the 
inhabitants of Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, were considered 
little better than roving sea-pirates and robbers, and in fact were so. But 
about that period the frequent chastisements which they received from 
several of the European powers, and in a couple of instances from our own 

overnment, led them to become more orderly, and we hear no more of 
aig cruisers. Algiers it is true is now occupied by the French, but 
to them it is valueless for any practical purpose, as their power is only of 
avail within the walls. The city is in fact a mere dead-weight upon the 
revenue of France, and in case of any disturbance in Europe would prob- 
ably at once be abandoned. ‘The trade which was formerly carried on 
from Algiers to the interior, has only changed its channel, and the other 
Barbary powers receive its benefits. 

I shall endeavor to show that a successful trade, commencing small at 
first, can be carried on between this country and Morocco, Tunis, and Trip- 
oli, advantageous to all, which is now principally enjoyed by the different 
nations on the opposite side of the Mediterranean. Look for an instant at 
the immense extent of what is called Barbary. It takes in the northern- 
most division of Northern Africa, and is but a few hundred short of three 
thousand miles in extent from east to west. Its northern shore is washed 
by the Mediterranean, and the southern boundary touches the desert of 
Sahara, on the west beats the Atlantic ocean, and its eastern border reaches 
Egypt. Its width varies from five hundred and fifty to one hundred and 
fifty miles. It will therefore be seen that it takes in a large extent of 
country, and a country too, rich in productions, and which under an indus- 
trious population would take rank among the proudest of the earth. 

Barbary was one of the first known African regions. A thousand years 
before Christ, the Phcenicians were acquainted with it, and it was here 
that, under Dido, was founded Carthage the great. It is probable the Car- 
thagenians held possession of the whole country from the Atlantic to 
Egypt, until their overthrow by the Romans. The latter people having 
finally obtained possession of the whole of Barbary, held undisputed sway 
until A. D. 428, when they were ejected by the Vandals, who carried de- 
vastation and death wherever they went. About a century after, Belisa- 
rius, the famous general of the Roman empire at Byzantium, or as it is 
now called Constantinople, again re-conquered the country ; but finally, 
more than a century and a half subsequent, the Mohammedan Arabs or 
Saracens overturned the Roman rule in Africa, and in conjunction with 
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the Turks founded what are now called the Barbary powers. These 
powers, up to this century, have been dreaded by all Christendom. Sal- 
lee rovers, Tunisan corsairs, and Algerine pirates, were as much dreaded 
by merchant vessels in the Mediterranean as the Cuba pirates of our own 
day. There was a time when these cruisers sailed up the Bristol chan- 
ne! to capture traders coming from Ireland to the fair at Bristol! The 
nations of Europe were in the habit of paying them an annual tribute to 
escape their enmity, and it remained for Decatur, at the mouth of his 
cannon before Algiers, to abolish, as far as concerned the United States, 
that infamous tribute forever. Other nations then refused, and now we 
believe there is not a single one that pays tribute to a Barbary power. So 
much for the navy of our country, a navy brought into existence by our 
commerce! 

The inhabitants of Barbary can be enumerated under three heads, 
Moors, Arabs, and Berbers ; in manners, customs, and religion, they are 
similar. ‘The Moors fcrm the greater proportion of city population, and 
also in agriculture. They are whiter skinned, fuller faced, and have 
more of the European features than the Arabs. They are divided into 
tribes, bearing some resemblance to the clans of Scotland, and the same 
bitter feeling exists among the tribes, which tends to keep down that civili- 
zation that might arise were they united. Still the Moors, both for com. 
merce and civility, form undoubtedly the best portion of the inhabitants of 
Barbary. 

The Arabs are descendants of the original Saracens, amalgamated with 
the wilder population of the Sahara desert ; they are cut up like the Moors 
into tribes, though on a more petty scale: these tribes never intermingle, 
but war against each other at times with savage ferocity. They are war- 
like and active, and but little given to commerce. If they were united they 
might have ruling sway over the whole of Barbary. They adhere to the 
religion of Mohammed, with faith and pertinacity. They constitute the 
herdsmen of Barbary, and raise a small portion of barley and wheat. 

The mountainous regions bordering on the desert, are inhabited by a 
race distinct, as it would seem, from either Moors or Arabs: as they speak 
a different language, they are called Berbers. They are a warlike race, 
and, like our own Indians, fond of wild freedom. Like the Moors and 
Arabs, they are Mohammedans ; but it is because the government is so, it 
being rather a matter of convenience with the Berbers than faith. Nomi- 
nally they acknowledge submission to the several states of Barbary, but 
it is merely nominally ; when offended they fly to the mountains, where 
it is dangerous to approach them. ‘They are more consumers than pro- 
ducers. 

Having given a general outline of what constitutes the Barbary powers, 
it may be as well to state here their genera] exports, productions, and im- 
portations, before taking up each state, regency, or empire separately. 

Exportations and productions.—Wool of coarse and fine quality, sen- 
na and other drugs, madder roots, barilla, dates, hides, goat and sheep 
skins dressed, salt, natron, ostrich feathers, ivory, gums, saffron, dried fruit, 
olive oil of fine quality, soap, sponges, honey, wax, oil of roses, almonds, 
gold dust, morocco leather, cattle, &c. &c. 

All of the Barbary states produce excellent wheat, barley, and Indian 
corn, and could, if the people were industrious, supply all Europe with 
bread-stufls cheaper, in case of short crops, than any other portion of the 
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world; but such is their indolence, that oceasional famines arise when there 
should be plenty, and grain is not allowed to be exported in consequence. 

Importations and consumption.—Cloths of all colors, Manchester cotton 
stuffs, (in fact cotton cloths of all kinds,) tea, coffee, sugar, spices, spirits, 
wines, gold and silver tissues, laces and threads, cochineal, indigo, dye. 
woods, unwrought iron, hardware of all kinds, muskets, pistols. sword 
blades, naval stores of every description, powder, shot, looking-glasses, 
alum, &c. 

Is not here an opportunity for American enterprise? With the excep- 
tion of an occasiona! vessel between New York and Mogadore, (and the 
late Captain James Riley commenced the trade,) we have no commerce 
with the Barbary States. 

In regard to the trade with Tunis and Tripoli—Marseilles and Leg- 
horn, from the nearness of their location across the Mediterranean, have 
had most of the commercial advantages accruing ; indeed trade with Bar- 
bary from the United States appears not to have been thought of. Mr. 
Noah, our consul at Tunis in 1814 and ’15, in his very interesting volume 
of Travels in the Barbary States, recommends the attention of our merchants 
to this trade. He says, ‘‘ The states of Barbary have from time imme. 
morial been supplied by France in the articles which they required. The 
vicinity of France rendered the intercourse more easy, and enabled the 
French both to study the taste, and, with that versatility of character for 
which they are so remarkable, to accommodate themselves to the manners 
and customs of the Moors.”’ He also observes, (writing of Tunis,) “ We 
have a favorable commercial treaty with this kingdom, and the duties are 
very trifling. Such are the advantages of the export trade, that even ad- 
mitting we have no consumption for all the articles, yet it is in our power 
to obtain the carrying trade by means of our light and fast-sailing brigs 
and schooners, and can absorb a great portion of this trade now carried on 
by French, Genoese, Spanish, and Sicilian flags.” All this is worthy of 
attention, and doubtless an intercourse could be carried on with these 
states beneficial to our merchants, to the revenue of the government, and 
the introduction of our manufactures even to the interior of Africa. I 
shall now take up separately Tripoli, Tunis, and Morocco, giving an ac- 
count of the commercial advantages of each, as far as I am able to com- 
pile them from the best authorities. 


TRIPOLI. 


This state, the most easterly of all the Barbary States, extends along 
the Mediterranean about 800 miles. It was under the dominion of the 
Porte till 1713, when Hamet Pasha erected it to an independent state. 
Since that time Tripoli has been held by the despotic power of its own 
deys. Capt. Beechey says that property is respected and secure, com- 
merce flourishes and is improving, and manufactures are encouraged. 
This was in 1822—and since that period the government has not altered. 

Tripoli of itself produces large quantities of grain, but it is not allowed 
to be exported ; so with horses and mules, but bullocks and sheep are car- 
ried across the Mediterranean in large numbers. Dates are produced, 
and cotton to a limited extent. But it is upon the caravans that twice a 
year arrive from the interior of Africa, extending even to Timbuctoo, that 
the trade of Tripoli depends. 

They bring from Central Africa gold dust, trona, senna, ostrich fea- 
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thers, red alum, and ivory, besides numerous smaller articles, in consid- 
erable quantities on the backs of their camels. These are exchanged 
mostly for European productions, (why not for ours?) viz: paper, real and 
false corals, imitation pearls, printed cottons cheap, silk stuffs, small mir- 
rors, pistols, fire-arms, needles, razors, turbans, amber, porcelain vases, 
coffee cups, copper vessels, caftans, cotton, embroidered muslins, white 
cotton handkerchiefs, striped cotton shirts, white calico shirts, fine white cali- 
coes, which are highly prized at Bornoo, essence of roses, and spices. Here 
certainly is an opening worth looking after. We have a consul at Trip- 
oli, who is in fact a chargé d'affaires. He receives a salary, and is not 
allowed to engage in merchandise. We have the same officer at all the 
Barbary courts. Accounts in Tripoli are kept in piastres ; their value is 
3s. 3d. sterling, according to Kelly. The weights are styled cantaros: 
the cantaro is about 112/bs. avoirdupois. ‘The exports from Tripoli con- 
sist of wool, barilla, hides, dressed goat and sheep skins, senna, and other 
drugs, madder roots, salt, ostrich feathers, gold dust, ivory, dried fruit, 
saffron, bullocks, sheep, and poultry. There are none of our cottons that 
could not be sold in Tripoli, and all sorts of naval stores and fire-arms. 
The harbor is good, and will admit all vessels not drawing over eighteen 
feet of water. The city contains about 25,000 inhabitants ; the whole 
state probably 2,000,000. 
TUNIS.* 

The kingdom of Tunis extends along the Mediterranean about 500 
miles, and into the interior 250 miles. Within a few miles of the city of 
Tunis is the site of ancient Carthage. A few cisterns, an amphitheatre 
in ruins, and a broken aqueduet, tell us, here “Carthage was!” Tunis 
is under the government of a bey, and as despotic as violent elected rulers 
generally are. 

Its exports are olive oil—which Mr. Noah describes as equal to the best 
Florence, if properly selected ; wool, nearly equal to the best Spanish— 
20,000 cantaros have been exported in one year; soap of a very superior 
quality, sponges, gold dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, hides, wax, and oil of 
roses. The caravans from Timbuctoo formerly arrived at Tunis in the 
month of June, but some impolitic movements of the bey latterly have in- 
terrupted them. The importations into Tunis, according to Mr. Noah, 
are French cloths, British muslins, linens, serges, coffee, sugar, spices, 
iron, silk, cochineal, indigo, and dye-woods. Our cotton goods would be 
a valuable shipment, if properly selected. The city of Tunis is supposed 
to contain about 130,000 inhabitants; the whole kingdom between 2 and 
3,000,000. The outer harbor is good. 


ALGIERS. 


As Algiers is now in possession of the French, and under the laws of 
France, it has virtually ceased to be a Barbary power, and no description 
of its commerce is necessary ; in fact, there is none. The interior tribes 
are at war with the French, and all trade is cut off. 


MOROCCO. 


Morocco is the largest of all the Barbary States, extending from Algiers 
in the Mediterranean to Cape Nun in the Atlantic ocean. It contains 





* For an interesting description of Tunis, and in fact the Barbary States generally, 
see Noah's travels. 
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several large cities or towns--Moroceo, Mogadore, Tangier, Tetuan, Sal. 
lee, and Mequinez. Mogadore, however, in the only seaport of any cén. 
sequence in a mercantile point of view. 

The empire is ruled by a sultan, whose family have possessed the 
throne for about three hundred years. 

There is an extensive trade carried on from Morocco to the interior 
tribes of Africa, and, as with all the Barbary States, it might be increased 
ten-fold if commerce would set the wheel in motion. The British, as I 
have before stated, possess most of the import trade, the duties exacted 
from them being by treaty only half of what other nations pay. 

Imports.—W oollen, linen, and cotton cloths and stuffs, wrought and un- 
wrought iron, fire-arms, gunpowder and shot, sugar, spices, hardware, 
raw silks, glass beads, toys, and a variety of minor articles. 

.— Wool, morocco leather, goat-skins, beeswax, olive oil, hides, 
almonds, ostrich feathers, dates, and sometimes grain. 

Mogadore, the principal seaport, contains from ten to twenty thousand 
inhabitants. The harbor is formed by an island to the south of the city, 
but at ebb-tide the water is only about ten or twelve feet in depth. Ves. 
sels of great draft of water must anchor a mile and a half west of the 
long battery. The trade with Mogadore is now chiefly carried on from 
London, Amsterdam, Leghorn, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Teneriffe. A consid- 
erable trade is also carried on at Tetuan, just at the opening of the Straits 
of Gibraltar. The whole population of Morocco probably exceeds 
5,000,000. 

Since the preparation of this article by our correspondent, we* have 
fallen in with the following interesting particulars of the foreign commerce 
of the empire of Morocco, for a series of years, and more particularly for 
the last three years. The facts are mainly derived from the London Jour- 
nal of Commerce, a paper as remarkable for the amount as for the gen- 
eral accuracy of its commercial information : 

The foreign commerce of the empire of Morocco is thus classed for 
the years indicated :— 

1834 Importations about . ° ; , , £367,000 


1835 do. ; : : , . : 394,360 
1836 do. ‘ : ° A : : 528,900 
1837 do. ‘ o ihe ‘ ee 436,760 
1838 ee eee Oe 393,240 
1839 do. ° . . ; 580,880 
1834 Exportations about . ° ° : 355,680 
1835 do. ‘ ; ° ° . 326,840 
1836 do. : . . , : 513,160 
1837 do. : . . , . 344,400 
1838 do. , : ‘ : , ‘ 400,360 
1839 do . ‘ 480,360 


These figures must not, however, be taken as representing the whole of 
the foreign trade carried on by Morocco, and the same reservation must 
be understood as applicable also to the similar details lately furnished un- 
der this head of the trade of Tunis. For an extensive contraband trade 
is actively carried on along the coast of the Barbaresque states, and par- 
ticularly on those of Morocco. ‘Therefore the imports as stated above 


d. 
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must be regarded as much below the real quantities introduced. Accord: 
ing to the most accredited calculations the amount of the contraband trade 
would swell the yearly values of those returns, as above derived from the 
customs books of the country, by one fourth, say therefore for— 


1839 standing at. fic £580,830 
Add one fourth illicittrade . , ‘ : 145,220 


Total : ° ° i ; £726,100 


So far as the import of British produce and manufactures, whether in 
the course of regular or clandestine traffic, enters into these returns, and the 
ral consumption of the country, it may be observed that but a portion 

of it is effected direct from this country. The trade appears to be most] 

carried on through the indirect channels of Gibraltar and Malta, althoug 
the direct portion of it is decisively on the increase. For according to the 
official returns of the declared value of the manufactures and produce of 
the United Kingdom exported, the whole value of exports to Tripoli, Bar. 
bary, and Morocco, which are classed under one head, is stated only in— 


1834 for . : . . . ° . - , £14,823 
1835 . . : . . . . ° 
1836 . . . ° . : . : 29,322 
1837 . . : . : . : 
1838 : : . ; : . . 

The trade returns for 1839 have not yet found their way to the public. 
There is no sufficient reason why these tables should not be forthcomi 
within three months after the termination of each year at the outside. Of 
what possible advantage to a commercial man, to whom speedy informa- 
tion is above all things necessary for the purpose of founding or checkin 
his business calculations for the year in-coming by the general results o 
the one concluded, can it be to have the returns for the year 1839 pre- 
sented to him only at the close of 1841, or those for 1840 not before the 
advent of 1842 ? 

The movement of navigation in the ports of Moroceo for the 1839, ac- 
cording to the customhouse books of that country, is thus exemplified :— 








INWARDS OUTWARDS. 

. Vessels Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
Great Britain .. . . 253 13,664 306 15,945 
pee 5 6 lt Se . 3,227 32 4,070 
Pommears . ww 26 1,309 . 28 2,322 
me P35 6 ete tll 974 79 1,020 
nited States ... . 3 600 . 5 827 
Other countries. . . 2 229 6 560 
Teel or OS 20,003 456 24,744 








The totals of entries inwards and outwards for— 


INWARDS. OUTWARDS. 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. . Tonnage. 
1837 were... . . 294 16,485 314 19,154 


1636. . . . «© «+ BOB 20,143 346 22,201 
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The total foreign commerce of Morocco, according to the customs re- 
turns of legitimate trade, amounted as before stated for the year— 


1839—lImports to . . . . . . £580,880 
Exports ° ° » . . . 480 ,360 


Total. . . . - £1,061,240 


Upwards of three fourths of which corresponds to the direct trade with 


Great Britain, as thus :— 
Imports from England . oes tee 60,068 
RE oe 8) ee ot te : 356,560 


Total . ° . . ; £817,520 


The only other amounts of any consideration in the commerce of Mo- 
rocco with foreign nations are— 
Imports from Exports to 


France ; 4 : . £82,840 A £79,560 
United States . . . 20,680 . 11,560 
The amounts for Portugal, Spain, Sardinia, Belgium, Holland, &c., aze 
too trivial for notice. 
The principal articles of this general commerce may be thus enume- 
rated :— 
IMPORTS INTO MOROCCO. 
Tissues of cotton, cotton yarn inclusive. , £191,200 


woollens . : ‘ ; : : 64,240 

silks ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 11,720 

linens and hemp . a eae” Gye 5,120 
Raw silk ° ° ° . ° . . 48,240 
Raw and refined sugar. : : : ; 28,000 
Steel, iron, lead, tin, and copper ; ° j 21,360 
Spices, drugs, and dye-stuffs . : ; . 19,400 
Cutlery . ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 16,400 
Tea ‘ ° . é é ‘ $ é 8,800 
Earthenware, porcelain, and glass-ware_ . é 4,520 
Cotton wool . é ‘ é ‘ b é 3,780 
Specie and bullion . . ‘ bet poy ' 135,400 


EXPORTS FROM MOROCCO. 
Fruits, fresh and dry ( ‘ . ‘ : £90,840 


Wool and woollens . ‘ . ‘ : : 84,720 
Olive oil : ; ‘ ‘ ; . , 43,240 
Wax, raw and labored . . ‘ . ; 39,000 
Hides, raw and dressed . . a é ‘ 35,880 
Grain . ‘ ‘ . ® e ° ° 32,880 
Living animals, oxen ‘ x A ‘ ‘ 22,200 
Gum. : . : . : . 19,360 
Bark for tanning, ground and unground .. 7,600 
Leeches ; 4 ‘ : ‘ ; 5,400 


Specie and bullion . : ‘ ‘ 94,400 
As compared with previous years, it will be seen there is an increase in 
the general commerce of Morocco for 1839, as well as in that special por- 
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tion carried on with this country, independent of the contraband trade, 
which results to the more immediate profit of Gibraltar. ‘The general in- 
crease over 1838 amounts on the shipping to 2,403 tonnage ; and on the 
value of conimodities transported to 267,640/. or.about 26 per cent. The 
increase, so far as those goods which it may be assumed are chiefly sup- 
plied from or by England, in any bulk, bears for the most part on the 
following artieles :— 


1838. 1839. 
Cotton tissues and yarn . . . £129,980 £191,200 
Woollen cloths.and tissues. .. .. 15,000 64,240 


In consequence, as the advices from thence state, of the excessive and 
hairbrained competition of “ foreign houses with each other, and particu- 
larly the Jew houses,” by their ridiculous over-biddings against one an- 
other for the “‘ permits’ to export Maroquin produce, and particularly wool, 
the government, persuaded from these extravagant subsidies to its treasury, 
that enormous profits were realized by the trade in wool, raised the duties 
on export one third, An order ef the emperor was subsequently notified 
to the foreign merchants of Mogadore, on the 10th of July, 1839, prohibit- 
ing the export of washed wools, but allowing those deposited in the eus- 
tomhouse at the date to be shipped on payment of a duty of nine dollars 

r quintal ; the quintal at that place being equal to about 175 Ib., and 
the dollar being the Spanish dollar. For unwashed wool in fleece, and 
for that called halouta, being a kind of residue or waste of the tanning of 
hides or of the manufacture of the coarse stuffs of the country, which, 
washed in the state of small flocks in the douars or hamlets of the interior, 
is bought up and brought to the coast by carriers, the duty remained, as 
before, at four dollars and four dollars 62 oz. (13} ounces being equal to 
the dollar) according to the port of exportation. In September, 1839, the 
duties on the export of wheat and flour were also raised : 


Wheat from 1 dollar per fanega to 1} dollars. 
Flour from 1} dollars per quintal to 2} dollars. 

The fanega being equivalent to about 50lbs.; the quintal to 150lbs. 
This advance in the duties was owing to the large orders of purchase 
which had been then received from Gibraltar, and the fact may setve to 
show ‘the sort of mercy to be expected in foreign countries if, by the repeal 
of corn laws, we are left dependent on them for the supply of food. In 
Morocco, prompt payment of the export duties, excepting those on wax, 
entitles to a reduction of 25 per cent in the ports of Tangier, Tetuan, 
Larache and Rabat ; but of 12} per cent only in those of Mogadore, Saffi, 
Mazagan, and Casabianca. This prompt payment constitutes, however, a 
privilag only to be enjoyed by special authorization of the emperor. The 
general rule is that each party has an open credit, and the duties are re- 
ceivable at fixed dates, or upon demand of the local authority. 

This British commerce with Morocco is therefore, as from the premises 
will be gathered, of much greater extent and importance than could be 
imagined from the meager outline to be gathered from the official returns 
laid before Parliament and published by Mr. Porter; it therefore should 
be fostered and cultivated as greatly as possible by government influence, 
and all the trammels to which now subject in Morocco should be the ob- 
ject by friendly negotiation to get removed. The imports and exports 
together, with the contraband traffic inclusive, of this commerce represent 
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an annual movement of 1,000,000/. value at least on British account and 
in British bottoms.” 

We have endeavored to give a general outline of the extent, commerce, 
and trade of the Barbary States: at present we have no business with 
them at all, and if other nations can succeed, why may not American 
skill, and American enterprise ? 





Art. IV.—THE COMMERCIAL GUILDS OF RUSSIA.* 


1. The Trading communities of Russia—2. The Merchants’ Guilds and Licenses— 
3. A License of the First Guild and its Hate oT Py Immunities attached to a Li- 
cense of the First Guild—5. Exemption from Personal Taxes and Pains—6, The 
Mercantile Hereditary Citizenship of Honor—7. Dignity of a Merchant of the First 
Guild—8. A License of the Second Guild, its Privileges and Immunities—9. A Li- 
cense of the Third Guild and its Privileges—10. Changing and Leaving Guild— 
11. The Classification of Trading Peasants—12. Peasants not allowed to sign Bills— 
13. Licenses required by Merchants’ Clerks—14. Merchants’ Sons not Licensed— 
“15. Passes required by Merchants Travelling in Russia—16. Legality of Signatures to 
Contracts, Bills, and Obligations—17. Brokers and Notaries for Granting Certificates 
—18. The Commercial Courts—19. The Code of Laws—20, The Free Traders of the 
Country—21. The Inland Trade, chiefly carried on by Russians—22, Nature of the 
Trade of Dealers in Produce—23. The Principles adhered to by such Dealers— 
24. The Trustworthiness of Inland Merchants—25. The highest Class of such— 
26. The Foreign Trade, by whom carried on. 


1. Txe trading community of Russian subjects comprises two distinct 
oodies, namely: the body of merchants, who at the same time are burghers 
of corporated towns ; and the body of trading peasants. Foreigners, re- 
siding in Russia for the purposes of trade, form a separate class of mer- 
chants; as will be seen in a preceding number of the Merchants’ Maga- 
zine. 

2. The body of merchants is divided into three Guilds, or classes, of 
different degree ; to one of which every merchant must belong according 
to the nature and extent of his trade, by holding an adequate annual li- 
cense, which is issued by the Town house of the corporation to which he 
belongs as a burgher, paying a certain annual rate to government. 

3. A burgher wishing to be written up in the highest or first guild, 
voluntarily declares himself at the Town house to be possessed of a capi- 
tal of about £2,500, on which sum he has, while continuing in the same 
line of business, to pay the annual guild rate of 4 per cent, besides 2 per 
cent towards defraying the expense of improving the land and water com- 
munications of the empire, making together about £110 per annum, levied 
by the department of finances, through the revenue offices; and he thus 
obtains a license of the first class, entitling him to the privilege of carry- 
ing on inland and foreign trade to any extent, in any part or parts of the 
empire ; of owning every description of ships or vessels, shops and ware- 
houses, manufacturing establishments and fabrics; of transacting bill, 
banking, and discount business; of establishing insurance offices, and en- 
tering into contracts with government to any extent. 





* Russian Trader’s Assistant. 
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4. The immunities, attached to a license of the first class, are mani- 
fold:—If an individual, possessed thereof, carry on an extensive foreign 
and inland trade, he is then, for distinction’s sake, styled a pre-eminent 
merchant or negotiator (in the Russian language the French word “ négo- 
ciante” is adopted for denoting this dignity ;) or if he be chiefly transacting 
foreign bill business, he is denominated a banker. In a. certain depart- 
ment of government a register called “The Velvet Book” is kept, for in- 
scribing therein the names of the first class merchants, whose families con- 
tinue to belong thereto from the grandfather. 

5. Merchants have no personal or poll tax to pay, and those of the first 
and second guilds are besides exempt from military conscription and from 
pain of corporal punishment, when tried for crimes; in which case they 
can only be sentenced to imprisonment or transportation, with privation of 
honorable calling. 

6. These personal immunities not being hereditary, unless the heirs 
continue in the same guild, an hereditary citizenship of honor has in latter 
times been created, to which all merchants of the first guild are entitled 
after having been licensed for ten years, (or for twenty years if he be of 
the second guild,) at the expiration of which time they may claim a diplo- 
ma of such citizenship from the senate; this, however, does not involve 
exemption from payment of the guild rates, which must be annually paid 
by every merchant while in business, whether he be a simple burgher, 
or a citizen of honor, or a nobleman. 

7. A merchant of the first guild is personally admissible to his majesty’s 
court on grand court days, on which occasion he is allowed to carry a 
sword and dress in the uniform of the government, to which his corpora- 
tion belongs. If he prefer to appear in national dress, he must carry a 
sabre instead of the sword. A merchant having belonged to the first guild 
for twelve years, and been instrumental in improving and extending the 
trade of the country ; may, by the minister of finances, be recommended 
to the title of councillor of commerce; and as such he may be elected 
member of official committees under government for giving advice on com. 
mercial questions. Of equal signification is the title of manufacturing 
councillor, granted to owners of extensive manufactories. Meritorious 
merchants of the first guild may, for important services to their country, 
be rewarded with his majesty’s special letters of favor, titles, and orders 
of knighthood, conferring personal nobility ; and the sons of such as have 
been twelve years in the first guild, enjoy the same privileges, if desirous 
of entering into the civil service of government, as the sons of high mili- 
tary officers. In all these respects it makes no difference to what Chris- 
tian sect a merchant belong. 

8. A burgher, intending to get inscribed into the second guild, declares 
himself to be possessed of a capital of about £1,000, which is subject to 
the same annual rate of 42 per cent; in consideration whereof he obtains 
a license of the second class, entitling him to the privilege of transacti 
the same kind of business as the merchant of the first guild, with the fol- 
lowing restrictions :—1st. His importation in one ship, or in one t rt 
of goods, must not in value exceed the sum of £2,500 (say 15,000 S. Ro.) 
nor must the aggregate amount of his exports and imports in a twelve- 
month, per entry at the customhouse) be above £15,000 (90,000 S. Ro.) 
exclusive of gold or silver in bars or coin. 2d. He is not allowed to set 
up an insurance office, nor to style himself a banker. 3d. His contracts 
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in trade or with government are not to exceed an amount of £2,500 
in a single transaction, nor is the aggregate to be more than £15,000 in a 
twelvemonth. 4th. He may keep shops in the town and in the district of 
the town of Which he is a burgher. When the amount of a solitary trans- 
action, or their aggregate in a twelvemonth, are found to exceed the above- 
mentioned sums, he is considered to be doing the business of a merchant 
of the first guild, and required to pay up the rates of the same. In other 
respects there is but little difference made between merchants of the 
first and second guild, the latter degree being chiefly intended to afford a 
saving in the annual rates to merchants of moderate capital, trading to 
foreign parts, till their business and means increase so much, as to bear 
easily the expense incurred by belonging to the first guild. 

9. The third guild comprises all burghers that are local traders and 
shopkeepers on a limited scale. Such a one declares himself to be pos- 
sessed of a capital of about £400, subject to an annual rate of 22 per cent, 
and obtains a license entitling him to have one to three shops in the town, 
or within the district of the town, to which he belongs. He may own 
ships for carrying other merchants’ goods on freight; and have manu- 
factories of his own ; confining the sale of his manufactures to the district 
of his corporation, within which he may also trade in Russian produce, or 
goods imported by and bought from the merchants of the first and second 
guild. He may buy and transport victuals to the capitals of Moscow and 
St. Petersburgh for sale. But in all these cases his contracts with private 
oe and government must not exceed the amount of £1,000 (6,000 S. 

-) ata time. He may make purchases in any part of the empire for 
transportation to, and sale in his own district. If he wish to carry on a 
local trade of the above description in more than one district of corporation, 
he has to pay the rates of the third guild ineach. Merchants of this guild 
are not allowed to transact business with foreign countries, nor with foreign 
subjects trading in Russia. They are exempt from the poll-tax, while 
paying guild rates, but subject to the recruiting law and pain of corporal 
punishment for crimes. 

10. Merchants may pass from one guild into another, according as the 
extent and nature of their trade requires it; and they may cease belong- 
ing to any, when giving over trade; in which case they again become 
simple burghers, paying the poll-tax ; unless possessed of a diploma of 
hereditary citizenship of honor. Merchants, convicted of fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy, are forever excluded from the guilds. 

11. The body of trading peasants (which means people who are not in- 
scribed in towns and corporations as burghers) is divided into four classes 
of different degree, similar to the merchants’ guilds; for regulating their 
trade by annual licenses and a payment of rates, in order to prevent their 
interfering with the privileges of merchants, without incurring the expenses 
of the latter, or being registered. A peasant’s license of the first class in- 
curs an annual tax of about £110, and entitles him to the trade of a mer- 
chant of the first guild, banking and insurance business excepted. The 
tax for the second class is £66, and confers the privileges of a merchant 
of the second guild. The third class pays £11 per annum, and assimi- 
lates to the merchant of the third guild ; while peasants of the fourth class, 
paying only £3 per annum, are allowed to transact the business to which 
corporated burghers are entitled, without belonging to any guild; namely, 
a local petty traffic in merchandise and victuals. «Peasants, understood to 
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be farmers and country laborers, are deemed to be trading when making 
speculative purchases, with a view to resale. In some towns and districts 
merchants and peasants have to pay only about 2 of the specified annual 
rates, and in a few even exemption for many years, in order to encourage 
their settling at such places. In towns there are house taxes to pay. 

12. Trading peasants of any class, are not to issue sole stamped bills 
of exchange, and when such are drawn to their order, taey cannot indorse 
them otherwise than withovt recourse :n themselves. Peasants of the 
third and fourth classes are not allowed :o -ransact business with foreign 
subjects trading in Russia. 

13. Merchants’ clerks or servants in trade also require being registered 
at the town houses by licenses, stating the business in which they are en- 

, the services they are to perform, and the names of their employers. 

here are two classes: the first comprises head clerks, paying a tax of 

£2 10s. per annum; the second is for assistant clerks, paying a tax of 

£2 10s. per annum. Head clerks are such, as are by their master pro- 

vided with full powers for transacting business in their names, and signing 
their firms per procuration, 

14. Merchants’ sons have no occasion for clerks’ licenses, but cannot 
sign for their parents, or transact business in their names, without being 
provided with regular full powers from the latter, duly attested by a no- 
tary; unless they be trading for themselves, and written up in a guild, 
which can only be done with the consent of their parents. 

15. Nobody in Russia, except noblemen and citizens of honor, can tra- 
vel beyond the district in which he is domiciled, without a pass from the 
burgomaster of the corporation, or from the authority by which he is re- 
gistered a resident. Such passes require being stamped, and are generally 
granted for a year. ‘The stamp duty for a merchant’s pass of the ; first 
guild is £4 15s., of the second guild £2 12s., of the third guild £1 is., 
and for simple burghers 5s. for one year. 

16. The signature of a merchant, burgher, or peasant to contracts, bills, 
obligations, and other acts, that he may legally enter into, must set forth 
to what guild and corporation or circuit he belongs ; consequently, who 
and what he is, and where to be found. These regulations operate as 
efficacious checks on swindling, and the evasion of responsibility ; so as to 
contribute a great deal to the safety of trust on credit. 

17. In most commercial towns there are sworn brokers, for mediating 
and closing bargains; and public notaries for registering and attesting 
acts; and where there are none, members of the magistracies or local au- 
thorities supply their plave, as the laws may require. 

18, In the principal commercial towns there are commercial courts, 
composed of a certain number of respectable merchants; the presidents 
and secretaries being men of the law; and where there are none, the 
magistracies, composed of burghers and men of the law, supply them. 

19. The laws of the country have, during the reign of the present em- 
peror, been revised and systematically arranged into a code ; and are con- 
tinually revised, improved, and augmented by new laws and supplemen- 
tary regulations as occasion appears. 

20. The free trade of the country, not requiring a special qualification 
by registration in mercantile guilds or classes, comprises :—1. The sale of 
produce of the soil and of live-stock in market places, villages, and towns. 
—2. The craft of building ships and vessels for the navigation of the seas, 
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lakes, and rivers, and the transportation of goods in them.—3. The trade 
at the fairs and at appointed public auctions.—4. The fabrication of ma- 
chines and apparatus for manufactories.—5. The keeping of apothecary 
shops and printing houses.—6. The preparation and sale of chemical compo. 
sitions. —7. The trade of the noblemen, if confined to the sale of the produce 
of their estates, and of the breweries, distilleries, fabricsand manufactories, 
belonging to them.—8. In the towns and villages there is also a free petty 
shop-trade in victuals and domestic manufactures, including the handicrafts 
of tailors, shoemakers, &c. 

21. The inland wholesale and retail trade of Russia proper, is chiefly 
carried on by the natives, who are either pedlers, shopkeepers, manufac- 
turers, or travelling dealers ; the latter forming the class that buys up 
produce in different parts of the country, preparing and transporting it for 
sale to the seaports and frontier towns, and to the numerous fairs ; where, 
in return, they buy up supplies of foreign imported manufactures, colo- 
nial and cther commodities, chiefly on credit. The native shopkeepers, 
retailers, and pedlers, generally deal in a variety of articles each; but 
the travelling dealers prefer to confine themselves, each of them, to one or 


' two kinds of produce, abounding in that part of the country to which they 


belong as burghers, and to a few articles of import, in constant demand by 
wholesale: including refined sugar, obtained from the refineries at the 
seaports. 

22. In the trade with the Baltic ports, for example, the dealers lay in 
and prepare their stocks of produce in the interior between October and 
March, transport the same to the ports during the spring and summer 
months, chiefly by water, in barks, for delivery to their contract buyers ; 
or if not previously sold, for chance sale, for exportation. In this course 
of business, credit found with the farmers, and some speculative buyers 
of produce in the interior, who do not leave their homes, comes in to their 
aid for increasing their quantities ; and they generally succeed in realiz- 
ing the whole by the month of October, to a good profit. 

23. Sometimes when the demand on the part from exporters fails them to 
the full extent of their stocks, they must either lower their prices, for afford- 
ing more inducement to buyers, or hold over to the next year, or consign 
to foreign countries on their own account. They generally have recourse 
to the first two of these alternatives ; being from habit, and frequent expe- 
rience of ultimate success, obstinate holders, with much combination and 
common spirit amongst them ; and nothing but absolute necessity can in- 
duce them to consign sometimes to foreign countries, which are almost 
unknown to them, and where they have no connections of their own; nor 
can judge, in whom they may or may not trust; or how to manage the 
shipment, drafts, correspondence, &c. They, therefore, in such case, 
prefer to put their goods into the hands of their wonted buyers for ship- 
ment and sale through their own friends abroad, endeavoring to get nearly 
the whole of the nett proceeds paid out in advance at shipment. 

24. The inland dealers, shopkeepers, and manufacturers, being regular 
burghers in different parts of the country, carrying on the same branch of 
trade from father to son; and the character and standing of the most of 
them well known at the seaports, at which they deal; the risk of bad 
debts in trusting them is very trifling, in proportion to the extent of credit 
annually granted, particularly with the dealers in Russian produce, most 
of whom are wealthy people, and many amongst them worth between 
VOL. VI.—NO. I. 6 
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£50,000 and £200,000 anton: The buyers of imports are a more pro- 
miscuous set of characters, with whom greater caution is required. 

25. The highest class of pre-eminent native Russian merchants is com- 
posed of those who carry on the trade with Asia and Russian America, 

ther with the proprietors of extensive manufacturing establishments, in 

all parts of the empire, the most of whom are gentlemanly people, of good 
education, honorary citizens, knights of imperial orders, and noblemen. 

26. The trade with foreign parts is chiefly carried on by a large and 
wealthy body of merchants, of foreign extraction, partly foreign subjects, 
settled at the seaport and frontier towns, and also at Moscow, whose con- 
nections abroad enable them, not only to pay down cash to the inland 
dealer for the produce they buy of him, but also to make advances there- 
on without interest, at fixed contract prices, six to eight, and more, months 
before delivery, besides granting long credits to the same parties, and other 
inland buyers, in selling to them goods imported or received in consign- 
ment from their friends abroad. Those of them who are Russian subjects 
are considered natives, and enjoy the whole of the privileges and immuni- 
ties attached to the guilds to which they belong. The position of such as 
do not recognise allegiance to Russia is subject to some unavoidable re- 
stricticns in regard to the immunities. 





Art. V.—ABUSES OF CLASSIFICATION. 
THE MERCANTILE CLASS. 


Tue classifications of society may be compared to the component parts 
of the propelling machinery in a steam-vessel. Upon the mutual relation 
of each and all of the separate parts depends the safety, well-being, and 
progress of the whole apparatus; and, although the full extent of this 
dependence may not appear on the first examination, the fact would very 
soon manifest itself on attempting to make only a partial use of portions 
of the machinery, without regard to correct mechanical principles, or the 
natural fitness of their application. This comparison will hold good as 
to the structure of society, and the welfare of all civilized communities. 
Machinery is safe while the different portions of the gearing are in good 
order; but, if this precaution is not attended to, then the stronger the 
machine the greater the destruction. Government is secure as long as 
individuals are true to the common cause and aim of that government ; 
but if masses of individuals lose sight of concurrent principles, or become 
divided in action, then the power of their government is turned against 
itself, and its tottering ruins are only suitable for a shapeless monument 
of error. 

The invidious distinctions which ignorance and cupidity have endeavored 
to connect with classification, would require more space to discuss them 
properly than could be appropriated to such a subject in this magazine ; 
but in confining the. present remarks to a defence of the mercantile class, 
it is hoped that the reader will at once perceive, by an evident parity of 
reasoning, the absurdity of entertaining intolerant feelings towards any 
class of our fellow-citizens. “Prejudice is the tyrant of the world,” and 
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so far as we harbor prejudice, so far are we the willing slaves of a tyrant 
whose power would eventually compel us to be traitors to ourselves. 

There are some errors occasionally foisted upon public opinion which 
it is very requisite to analyze and expose, although the exposure may 
give to the error more temporary importance than it really deserves. Of 
this nature is the false notion which charges the merchant with being the 
oppressor of such of his fellow-citizens who are not merchants! It may 
seem mutually ridiculous to meet such an absurd charge with any degree 
of serious attention ; but, as the motives of those who make use of a charge 
so sweeping and slanderous cannot be very good, it might serve the cause 
of right and truth to make some calm and rational inquiry on the subject. 
For this purpose we will assume that the charges alleged come from par- 
ties who are willing to hear reason ; and, also, that whether the merchants 
are or are not in need of a champion, they do not object to having their 
conduct, as a class, compared with that of any other class of our citizens. 
These two positions are essential to the foundation and applicability of our 
argument ; otherwise, we should only fall into the same error that others 
have done, by increasing divisional asperities, and leaving the whole sub- 
ject matter no better than we found it. 

That such may not be the fate of these remarks, we sincerely hope that 
the inquiry will induce a discriminating view of “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” because, in this country, where public 
opinion regulates the weight of governmental power, it is of the first im- 
portance that our minds should be free from prejudice and distrust, so 
that we may be unanimous in the progress of our improvement. Above 
all, we must endeavor to foster no second-hand opinions: we might as 
well have a second-hand government. 

Now this aforesaid outcry about the interests of the mercantile class 
being opposed to those of the avorking class, or of any other class, is one 
of the most shallow and superficial of all second-hand opinions; it is 
“ flat, stale, and unprofitable,” even to those who permit themselves to 
make use of it. It is an obsolete and exploded trick which suited the 
purposes, in former times, of those despots who wished, Lucifer-like, to 
“divide and conquer” the people, by arraying them in classes, and insti- 
gating them against each other. There is no occasion for any display 
of learning to prove this to the reader; unfortunately, history records 
too many well-known instances of a people divided among themselves. 
Therefore, it particularly behooves us to cherish truth, banish error, and 
maintain our unanimity and integrity by all the sacred ties of brotherhood 
and self-preservation. 

There is a peculiar feature in the classification of society in the United 
States which is not so generally observed in any other civilized nation, 
except England, and perhaps Holland. This peculiarity is shown by a 
general knowledge of the business transactions and commercial usages 
which attend a trading community being brought constantly in use among 
the every-day occurrences of life. In this young and thriving country, 
the division of labor has contributed much towards a classification of the 
people ; but this classification is only adopted so far as to help the general 
good, because it has been found, in practice, to be the best policy. The 
spirit of our population is decidedly of a trading character, and the general 
spread of intelligence makes the routine of mercantile transactions familiar 
toallclasses. In fact, it would be very difficult to decide who are and who 
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are not merchants in this bustling community. Apart from the considera- 
tions of enterprise and ambition, which are the prevailing characteristics 
of our citizens, there are many moral and physical influences which con- 
tribute to the general adoption of business habits and mercantile customs. 
These influences are created by the immense size of our territory; the 
necessity of finding a market for our produce and manufactures ; and, 
above all, by the facilities which education and our free institutions afford 
to the industrious and persevering members of every class. In a nation 
thus happily favored, it is to be hoped that the vulgar prejudices and petty 
distinctions of feudalism may never be revived. The classification of em- 
ployments does not necessarily cause a classification of interests. 

By an examination of the struggles of improvement with which the 
social condition of man has been ameliorated, history would point out to 
us the positive injustice as well as the absurdity of supposing that mer- 
cantile men lack patriotism or local attachment. In all countries we find 
them aiding the efforts of philanthropy by their wealth, and balancing the 
scales of justice with their influence. In this country, the merchants have 
from the earliest periods of its history displayed liberality, courage, self- 
denial, and firmness to a degree which has won the admiration of the 
world; and this not merely in matters of business, but in the combats of 
opinion and the struggles of principle. In the “ time that tried men’s souls,” 
how many, as devoted in heart as John Hancock, stepped forward and 
adventured their all to sail under the flag of liberty! The history of the 
United States, as a nation, also proves that in defence of constitutional 
freedom and rational liberty the aid of merchants has never been with- 
held, for their names are connected by their patriotic and liberal services 
with every stage of national progress, and every step of universal im- 
provement. 

In taking a general and particular view of the state of society in all 
parts of the world, it will be seen that merchanis are prominent in cheer- 
ing on every good work, and “ aiding and abetting,’ by their enterprise, 
the present comforts and prospective hopes of their fellow-countrymen. 
We cannot all be great and powerful—we cannot all be merchants—all 
merchants cannot be rich,—but we may all act well our parts, according 
toour means. This is about as correct a view as can be taken of a gen- 
eral principle ; and here we cannot fail to perceive that merchants nobly 
act up to the high standard of their imputed position in society. If a new 
invention is to be brought into notice whereby ingenuity and industry will 
be rewarded, the merchant comes forward and supports the inventor with 
capital sufficient to make the invention a public benefit, and yield a profit 
to all concerned. If any precious drug or article of absolute necessity 
is required from the most remote part of the world, the enterprise of the 
merchant will procure it, and then we can avail ourselves of its proximity 
whenever it suits our own convenience. If any of the products of the 
earth are scanty, high-priced, or collected at distant points, the merchant 
is the best agent to be employed in such a case, because he has the oppor- 
tunities for first observing the difficulty, and also for taking the most effec- 
tual methods to overcome it ; by which means he increases his own busi- 
ness and serves the interests of all other classes of his countrymen, in 
preserving the uniformity of prices, and preventing the probability of 
famine, or any irregularity of supply. 

These are a few of the ways in which mercantile men are accustomed 
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to create the wealth for which they are so renowned. But, although their 
money is made by the most hazardous enterprises and speculations, they 
are equally renowned for the generosity, good taste, and benevolence with 
which their private relations and public proceedings are characterized. 
Difficult as would be the task of tracing the operations of merchants when 
they are in pursuit of wealth, the attempt to follow them in “ going about 
doing good” would be much more difficult, because no mortal can possibly 
trace the high resolves of philanthropy by which the mind of another 
may be influenced. The merchant, if rich, has much in his power, and 
a great moral responsibility to sustain. We can only judge of them by 
the actions which we see and know them to achieve. Wherever there is 
distress to alleviate, merit to reward, or enterprise to be fostered, there 
the merchants will be found, with hearts to feel, heads to conceive, and 
hands to perform. Their extensive communications with, and transactions 
for all the nations of the earth, teach them a knowledge of human nature 
which is of essential service in guiding and regulating the benevolence 
of the heart. It is not merely by money that merchants reciprocate the 
gains which they accumulate ; it is by the hours they devote to public 
business ; by the kind encouragement of the young and enterprising ; by 
the patronage of the fine arts ; and by seeking markets abroad that will 
cherish and support every department of our domestic industry. 

There is no flattery in these statements. They are only a circumstan- 
tial relation of historical facts, to which it has become necessary to refer, 
in order that our minds may not be misled by any unfounded prejudice 
against merchants, as a class. 

‘One more general remark, and we will then resign the whole argument 
to the mercy of the reader. This remark must and will be self-evident, 
on looking round upon the characters and dispositions of our fellow-men, 
for we may plainly observe that the individuals of mankind are possessed 
of differently constituted minds, and that while some are inclined for retire- 
ment and quietude, others have a decided bias for adventure, daring, spe- 
culation, and perseverance. This fact being undeniable, it also follows, 
as a consequence, that so long as different men have different qualities 
of mind, some will be farmers while others are mechanics ; some will be 
sailors while others are soldiers ; and some will be wholesale merchants 
while others are retail tradesmen. Let us suppose a case :—a wealthy 
man, who has but little speculative energy, fits out a ship for the East 
Indies ; when the ship is about to depart, he feels alarmed at the magni- 
tude of the undertaking ; and when she is gone, he is in a nervous fever 
about her safety. This feeling soon becomes so intense that he is unfitted 
for other business, finds himself alarmingly ill, and wishes that he had 
never made such a vast risk. Another man, of equal wealth, but with 
a decided energy of character, sends a ship at his own risk to the same 
destination. His mind and manner will be very different. Aitnough 
fully alive to the important interests involved in the safety of the ship, 
he will only occasionally inquire of a mercantile friend or at the insurance 
office, “any news of my ship ?”? Now these two instances show that dif- 
ferent powers of mind are possessed by different persons. In the first 
instance, the gentleman would retire from such speculations in future, 
because the attendant anxiety was too intense for his peace of mind. In 
the second instance, the probability is that the more voyages such a man 
had risked, the more he would want to risk, because the repetition of the 
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excitement was pleasing to the bias of his mind. While human nature 
is human nature, some men will be better qualified for particular occu- 
pations than others. The sort of business that would be a pleasurable 

rsuit to one man might prove an unsupportable excitement to another. 

rom this physiological fact we may clearly see that if the whole frame 
of society, as at present constituted, were to be disjointed and abolished, 
the classifications of choice, ability, and circumstances would still remain. 

To conclude. When we hear any class of our citizens spoken of in a 
disdainful manner, let us be cautious how we depend upon the statements 
of the speaker. Classification was originally intended to facilitate busi- 
ness by the division of labor, and to adapt the business of life to the dis. 
position of each individual in the community. For example, one man 
writes a book, another prints it, another binds it, and others sell it. The 
result is, that the reader purchases it more conveniently and gets a better 
article for his money than if the writing, printing, binding, and selling 
were all done by one person. With the aid of the classification of em- 
ployments, we are continually attempting to reach perfection in every 
branch of production. These are among the principal uses of clas- 
sification. On the other hand, by drawing invidious distinctions be- 
tween different classes in the same community; by creating strife, 
discord, and ill-feeling among the various departments of business ; by 
distracting the public mind with unwarrantable prejudices, so thai the 
onward march of social improvement is retarded by the petty jealousies 
of mistaken feeling ; by dividing the people in masses against each other, 
and hiding from them the knowledge of their united and real power ;— 
these discordant operations show some of the many abuses of classification. 





Art. VI.—REMARKS ON “THE COMPUTATION OF 
INTEREST.” 


To the Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine. 

Tuere are perhaps but few subjects (simple in themselves) in regard to 
which greater diversity of opinion exists. than upon the question of the 
most expeditious and correct method for the computation of interest. 

In the December numberof the Magazine I find some seven or eight pages 
devoted to this subject, and the formulas of the writer are all predicated 
upon 360 days to the year. 

The writer of this is well aware that in calculations of interest, many 
are in the habit of assuming the year to consist of 12 months of 30 days 
each, or 360 days for the year. This might answer very well for small 
amounts, if it be admitted that a principle may be taken for small amounts 
that will produce false results when applied to comparatively large amounts. 

It will be found upon examination that the formulas given in the arti- 
cle above referred to, in a six per cent calculation, will give eight cents 
and three mills per annum on the $100 too much; and on seven per cent 
calculations, still more. This may be considered a small matter, and the 
reply will be given, that “custom has established the law of interest as 
above.” It is true that in absence of statute law common usage would 
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take the place of law, but could not be put in the place of such law. 
Such being the case, there are consequences growing out of the above 
method of computation that are worthy of our consideration. 

We will here admit that if the year is taken at 360 days, the calcula- 
tions and formulas of the writer of the article referred to are correct. But 
should the question arise upon a plea of usury, under the statute prescribing 
the legal rate of interest, would the plea be sustained where interest had 
been calculated at 360 days tothe year? For illustration we will suppose 


a case. 
Abel draws his note for $10,000, having 264 days to run, and said note 


is discounted by Brutus at 7 per cent per annum, B. calculating the in- 


terest as follows:— 


10,000X264 _ 
— a =$440 


ai. OC eee oT88s 





Interest at 7 per cent ‘ : $513.33 

We will now calculate the interest on $10,000 for 264 days, on the prin- 
ciple of 365 days to the year. ‘The statement at length would be, Com- 

und Proportion, as follows :— 

If $100 for 365 days is $7, what will $10,000 be for 264 days? For 
the purpose of making it plain, we will make two statements in Simple 
Proportion—thus :— 

As 100 : 7 :: 10,000—$700 ; interest for one year. 
Again, 365 : 700 :: 264—$506.30 ; interest for 264 days. 
For proof, we will now change the statement—thus :— 


7X264 
~ 365 
I would here remark that multipliers may be obtained for any amount, 
or number of days, by the above operation—and it is in truth the integral 
calculus of “ Burritt’s Universal Multipliers.” As an illustration take the 
following :— 
Required the interest on $100 for 264 days at 7 per cent. 
Operation: 5063 x 100—=$5.06.3 
Again—Required The interest on $200 for 264 days at 7 per cent. 
Operation : 5063 x 100=$10.12.6 
P We will now show the difference in calculations based on 360 or 365 
ays. 
: Interest on $10,000 for 264 days, 360 to the year, 


=5063X 10,000 $506.30 ; interest for 264 days. 








as before shown ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ $513.33 
Interest on $10,000 for 264 days, 365 to the year, 

as before shown ‘ . , , ‘ 506.30 
Difference on $10,000 . $7.03 


The foregoing will be sufficient to show the difference between calcula- 
tions based on the principle of 360 days and that of 365 days, leaving the 
question suggested as to the plea of usury, to the decision of those better 
qualified to decide. 

It is the opinion of the writer, that no principle should be adopted simply 
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because it abridges the labor: but if processes can be shortened, and com- 
bining brevity with correctness, the accountant’s labors are sufficiently ar- 
duous to justify him in adopting such measures. 

Permit me to ofier to your readers the following formulas, which are 
but little known, but will be found equally correct for five or five millions 
of dollars, and for ten or ten thousand days, and in their operation per- 
fectly simple, and can be used with facility in the calculation of interest 
on single sums, or many sums taken together, as we shall hereafter show. 


Statement. 
For 5 per cent, as 7300 : principal : : days=interest. 
<i oe 6083 : do. i: a 


“ 5214: do. :: do, 
6 4562 : do. :: do. 


Illustration. 
Required the interest on $1200, for 40 days, at 6 and 7 per cent. 


6 per cent. 7 per cent. 


ainsi oI a = 9.20.5 


6083 5214 
We will now show how the interest may be found on two or more sums 
by one operation. 
An account, made up of the following dates and items, is to be settled 
on the first of January, with interest at the rate of 7 per cent per annum. 
Aug. 15 $700 
Sept.19 400 
Dec. 16 200 


Now from Aug. 15 to Jan. 1 is 188 days. 
“ Sept. 19 to Jan. lis 103 “ 
“« Dec. 16toJan.lis 15 “ 


Statement. 


700 X138=96,600 
400X103==41,200 
200X 15= 3,000 


Divide by 5214+140,800—$27.00 
The interest as shown above—$27. 
Proof. 
Interest on $700 for 1388days . . $18.52.7 


” 400 “ 103 * ; : 7.90.2 
™ eo ee : . 57.5 


$27.00 

The foregoing may be considered by some as of but iittle importance ; 
but that it may be seen more fully, let any person take the debt of the 
state of New York, and calculate the interest thereon for 359 days in 
both ways, and then ask himself—Would the proper officers be willi 
to pay the interest calculated upon the principle of 360 days to the year! 

As it is proposed to give in your next number a method for the “ Equa- 
dion of Payments,” I shall omit making any remarks on that subject, un- 
til I shall have had an opportunity of examining said method. 
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As an apology for this communication, I would quote the language of 
the writer before referred to. “‘ We should not be content, therefore, while 
we suppose ourselves in possession of useful knowledge, to retain it un- 
shared by others. If it has been valuable to us, it may be so to them also ; 
and its usefulness to us is unimpaired by its becoming common property.” 

Since writing the foregoing, I have been informed that decisions have 
been had in our courts sustaining the plea of usury where interest was 
calculated at 360 days to the year; if so, the foregoing is worthy of con- 


sideration. WwW. P. 





Arr. VI.—LAWS RELATIVE TO DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 
NUMBER XIII. 
OF ENGLAND.* 
The Interests, Rights, and Remedies of the Creditor. 


CONTRACTS IN GENERAL. 


Contracts are either by specialty, that is, by deed under seal ; or sim- 
ple, which are not under seal: and simple contracts are either written or 
verbal. 

In trading and mercantile business, as well as in the affairs of private 
life, engagements and contracts are entered into, whereby debts are con- 
tracted and K..bilities incurred in so many ways; and the remedies con- 
sequent on the non-payment of a debt, or non-fulfilment of an agreement 
or contract, or other wrong with reference thereto, being equally numer- 
ous, we shall first consider the most usual modes in which debts are con- 
tracted and liabilities incurred, keeping it in mind that our inquiry is con- 
fined to cases where a contract, either written or verbal, subsists. 

A debt may be contracted, or liability incurred, either by the purchase 
or hire of the merchandise, goods, or property of, or belonging to, another, 
or by the loan of money, or fee services or work performed ; and that in 
all the various ways in which man employs his fellow man ; or by war- 
ranty or insurance ; or by the assumption or guarantee of the debt of an- 
other ; or by becoming bail, or surety, or security, for another; or by the 
non-performance, insufficient, or improper performance, of a contract of 
agreement, express or implied; or by the performance of that which has 
been contracted and agreed shall not be done ; or by engaging to indem- 
nify another: and the contracts or agreements under which such several 
debts or liabilities may be incurred are either by specialty or simple con. 
tract. 

Contracts by specialty, or under seal, being of a higher degree than 
simple contracts, we proceed first to consider 


SPECIALTY CONTRACTS. 


These are either by indenture or deed poll. 
A deed is an instrument in writing, sealed with the seal or seals of the 
party or parties entering into it, and delivered by them in the presence of 


ci * By an English Barrister at Law. 
VOL, VINO, ls 7 
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@ witness or witnesses, Where, as is frequently the case, there are mu- 
tual stipulations in a deed, and it is intended that all parties should be 
equally bound by the instrument, as far as its terms extend to them, the 
deed is indented on the edge of the top or side, cut in and out, (which origi- 
nated in ancient practice when there were several parts of the same deed 
to be held by the respective parties thereto, to guard against forgery or 
fraudulent substitution, ) and such deed is called an indenture. Where only 
one of the parties to the contract (though more than one person may be 
included,) is bound, that is, where there is nothing on the part of the other 
aed or parties to such contract to be covenanted or performed—or such 
ast-mentioned parties take a deed from the other contracting parties on 
whose part the covenant or covenants are, such deed being executed on 
one side only, is called a deed poll, not being indented, but the top and 
sides plain or shaved close. me : : 

The contracts under seal (or the greater part of each,) are by deeds poll ; 
(though many of them may be by indenture, particularly agreements where 
there are mutual covenants or undertakings,) and such deeds poll are for 
the most part bonds, either for securing the payment of a debt which may 
have been contracted in any one or more of the various ways in which one 
person may become indebted to another; or for securing an annuity to 
another; or for the payment of, or as guarantee or as security for the 
debt of another person ; or for the performance or non-performance of 
some specified act or acts, either by the party or parties executing such 
bond, or by another person ; also agreements in which may be contained 

venants to perform, or to abstain from doing, a particular act, or partic- 
ular acts, either by the party entering into such covenants, or by another 
person ; apprenticeship deeds, charter parties, (which relate to the hire of 
shipping,) and policies whereby life or property is insured. And though 
these are the most usual contracts under seal, yet there is nothing to pre- 
vent parties who are desirous so to do, to enter into any contract whatever 
by deed under seal. An alteration, however, in the form of words would 
be necessary to make a contract not under seal suit its altered form, if in- 
tended to be converted into a deed—except in the case of a bond or obli- 

tion—which will be good, whatever form of words are used, if sealed 
and delivered, provided the party making the same declares, or makes it 
appear therein, that he is indebted to the person to whom the same is made 
in a given sum. It may, however, be cass observed that a writing or 
obligation thus made, though binding on the executors and administrators 
of the person making the same, does not affect the heir of such person, un- 
less he be expressly named in it, the disadvantage of which will be seen 
in the next number of this Magazine. 

The advantages derived from having a debt or other engagement se- 
cured under the seal of the debtor or party to be held liable, are, first— 
that contracts under seal do not require any consideration to render them 
valid—fraud, such as an intention to defraud just creditors, or illegality, 
(that which the law prohibits,) being the only circumstances which, being 
proved, will affect their validity ; an advantage not possessed by any other 
contract, bills of exchange and promissory notes only excepted ; and these 
only in the hands of holders having given valuable consideration for them: 
and the reason for this exception in favor of these instruments is, that being 
negotiable they might fall into the hands of a party innocent of the fact 
that no consideration has in the first instance been given for them:; and 
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such holder, having given money or other valuable consideration, is not to 
be prejudiced by the circumstance of no consideration having been origi- 
nally given. 

Another advantage attending contracts under seal is, that the heir of the 
party entering into them may be bound ; by which means a debt thus se- 
cured takes priority over all specialty debts wherein the heir is not bound, 
and over all simple contract debts. 

A further advantage attending debts by specialty is, that they are not 
affected by the statutes of limitation (acts of parliament limiting the pe- 
riod within which the creditor must sue his debtor,) in so serious a man- 
ner as simple contract debts, the latter being barred (that is, the recovery 
of them prevented,) after a lapse of six years ; whereas, a specialty debt 
has twenty years to run before it is barred ; or, in other words, an action 
to recover the amount of the one must be brought against the debtor, or, 
if he be dead, against his representatives, within six years next after the 
debt accrued, or within the same period of the last acknowledgment of its 
being due: the period of time with reference to specialty debts is, by a 
recent act of parliament, 3 & 4 W. IV., c. 42,s. 3, limited to twenty 
years. 


SIMPLE CONTRACTS. 


These are either in writing (but not under seal,) or verbal ;. and with 
regard to all simple contracts, (which embrace all that are not under seal,) 
the law makes no difference ; whether they are in writing or verbal they 
are equally simple contracts ; nor is there any thing that requires that 
they should be in writing, except bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
which must be in writing, (such writing however is not confined to pen and 
ink but may be in pencil ;) and except also in the following cases, which 
are expressly provided for by an act of parliament, commonly called the 
Statute of Frauds, being the 29th Charles II., chap. 3. 

Ist. Where an executor or administrator promises to answer damages, 
or a debt, out of his own estate, due from the estate of his testator or in- 
testate. 

2d. Where one man undertakes to answer for the debt, default, or mis. 
carriage of another. : 

3d. Where an agreement is made upon consideration of marriage. 
(This does not extend to promises of marriage.) 

4th. Where there is an agreement that is not to be performed within 
the space of one year from the making thereof. 

In all of which cases the agreement on which the promise is founded 
must be in writing, or some memorandum thereof, and signed by the party 
to be charged thereby, or therewith, or by some other person, legally au- 
thorized by such party. It has been decided that this authority to another 
must not necessarily be in writing. 

The foregoing engagements or promises, being considered of too great 
importance to rest on a mere verbal promise, the provision by the above- 
mentioned act was made ; so that in all cases where a debt is due by one 
person, and payment of that debt is promised by another from whom it was 
not originally due, that promise must be in writing, for instance :—If two 
parties go together into a warehouse or shop, and, upon the one selecting 
and giving an order for goods, the other engages verbally to pay for those 
goods, (in whatever form of words that promise is made or given,) he is 
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not bound by it—it must be reduced to writing ; and, even when in wri- 
ting, it will be seen, on reference to the next page, that some consideration 
must exist and be expressed in such written engagement. What the nature 
of that consideration is, will also be then seen. 

Simple contracts embrace by far the greater number of transactions, 
both in trade and business, and also in private affairs. The more usual 
and principal may be here mentioned, and are, bills of exchange and prom- 
issory notes; contracts relating to the loan of money, or the sale or hire 
of cattle, goods, or merchandise ; warranties, whereby one warrants the 
goodness, or soundness, or particular quality of an artiele or thing sold to 
another ; guarantees, whereby one person becomes answerable for the 
debts, or default, or miscarriage, or misconduct of another; insurances, 
whereby life or property is insured ; contracts to serve or to hire, as work- 
men, servants, laborers, &c. ; orto perform works and indemnities, where- 
by one engages to hold free from expense or cost another in the event of 
certain specified circumstances ; contracts, express or implied, of bailes, 
(parties intrusted with the custody of goods or property ;) agents, factors, 
carriers, and such like. . 


WRITTEN CONTRACTS. 


The advantages of reducing all contracts and a ager into writing 
must be evident to every thinking mind, and that from a principle which 
all acknowledge, and to a certain extent, act up to—that of reducing eve- 
ry thing, as far as practicable, to certainty. It is a common caution, when 
a thing has been proposed, which proposition has been submitted to a friend 
of him to whom made, “ Let it be in writing.” And why ? for this all- 
sufficient reason, that there is less liability to misunderstand or misinter- 
pret an engagement when in writing. The memory is treacherous ; some- 
times forgetfulness of the precise terms of an agreement, if verbal, occa- 
sions a discussion, as to what was really agreed on. Change of circum- 
stances or interested motives may induce unprincipled persons to deny an 
engagement, or to qualify it, where no qualification really existed. If re- 
duced to writing, a denial of it becomes impossible, from even the most 
unprincipled ; and forgetfulness of it by one side, immaterial ; since the 
proof of its having been entered into is in the possession or power of the 
other side ; and any disagreement as to its nature, terms, or. conditions, 
will be less liable to arise than if left to unassisted memory, for the fore- 
going reasons, amongst the many that might be urged in favor of the sub- 
ject. Written contracts are preferable to verbal ones. Written contracts 
are presumed to contain all the terms and conditions which the parties to 
them have agreed on; and no terms or conditions contrary to those ex- 
pressed will, under any circumstances, be admitted, or be supposed to 
have existed ; courts of law construing agreements, when reduced to wri- 
ting, according to the expressed intent of the parties; and, where any 
doubt or ambiguity exists, solving that doubt, and deciding on the ambigu- 
ity, but not supplying omissions of the parties, or remedying their defects, 

But though the terms and conditions of a contract when in writing should 
all be specified in the contract, they need not all be embodied or expressed 
in the same document ; but may be contained in several papers, such as 
letters, from which the whole terms may be collected. Where, however, 
this is the case, it must be clear that there is a distinct agreement between 


the parties—that there has been a proposal on one side, and an acceptance 
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of such proposal on the other ; or a qualified acceptance, which the pro. 
poser has in his turn agreed to. 

The consideration upon which a contract is entered into, or engage- 
ment, or undertaking given, whereby a debt is incurred, is not required 
to be expressed in such contract, engagement, or undertaking, though in 
writing, but may be supplied or shown by verbal evidence. This state- 
ment, however, must be taken with some qualification. Since, in the 
ease of a person becoming answerable for the debt of another, which must 
be in writing, it is settled that the consideration for such agreement or 
engagement must be therein stated ; and, if not positively, at any rate, 
in terms from which such consideration may be inferred. ‘The following 
is an example which it is thought may prove useful to many who may be 
in the situation of being about to take the engagement of a third person 
for the debt of another, from which will be seen what is requisite to make 
such engagement valid and binding. 


“ As my brother owes you 28/. for boots and shoes, I will pay you that 
sum for him on the Ist of next month. 
‘“ Tuos. NoaKEs. 
“To Mr. Jones. 1 Dec. 1838.” 


This written undertaking is not binding, because it is for the debt of 
another person, and no consideration for it is stated on the face of it, or 
can be inferred from the terms of it. Had it been thus worded :— 


“Tn consideration of your undertaking not to arrest my brother (who 
is about to leave England) for the debt of 28/7. which he owes you for 
boots and shoes, I hereby undertake to pay the amount on the Ist of next 
month. 

“ THos. Noakes. 
“To Mr. Jones. 1 Dec. 1838.” 


it would have been valid; because the consideration for it was the for- 
bearing to arrest the brother. With regard to the amount or value of the 
consideration necessary to support a promise in writing to pay the debt 
of another, it is settled that, if the party with or to whom the engagement 
or promise is entered into or made do or perform any act, however slight, 
that he was not bound by law to do, such performance will be a sufficient 
consideration. Thus, in the example given, Mr. Jones undertook to for- 
bear from arresting the brother of Thomas Noakes, which was an act 
that he was not bound to do. So that, in all cases where a contract is 
entered into (except it be under seal) to pay the debt of another person, 
there must be some consideration as a foundation for and to support the 
promise stated in the contract. 

When, however, such consideration may be inferred from the terms of 
tne engagements, it will be considered sufficient. Thus, 


“ To Messrs. A. & B.—Gentlemen,—I hereby undertake to pay for 
any goods which you may deliver to Mr. S.” 


Here it is evident that A. & B. delivered the goods to S. on the above 
undertaking ; and it is the undertaking which is the consideration for the 
delivery of the goods. So, also, the future delivery of the goods is the 
consideration for the undertaking. 

With regard to bills of exchange and promissory notes, and all contracts 
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which are original,—that is, for the debts, acts, or defaults, of the party him- 
self who enters into them,—the consideration is not required to be expressed 
in them, but may be proved by evidence ; they can never, however, be 
enforced, unless founded upon valuable or sufficient consideration (except 
in the case of bills of exchange and promissory notes in the hands, if 
holden for valuable consideration, as stated in page 50 ;) and the burden 
of proving adequate consideration is thrown upon the party seeking to 
recover the amounts due, or claimed to be due, under them, if the party 
sued impeach the consideration or title, he being at liberty to show that 
there was no consideration ; or, if any, that it was illegal: and though a 
consideration may be expressed in such contract, (which expressed con- 
sideration would be valid,) yet it is in the power of a defendant to show 
that such was not, in fact, the consideration ; and that the real considera- 
tion, or a part of it, was illegdl. 

Illegal consideration may be thus defined :—The doing any matter or 
thing which is prohibited by law, or declared unlawful ; or if a penalty 
be attached by law to the performance of such matter or thing, though no 
prohibition be declared in such law. Such act or thing is illegal ; and is 
no consideration, or, rather, is an illegal consideration: and any contract 
entered into for or about any such matter or thing is void. As, for ex. 
ample— 

An agreement or undertaking to pay a sum of money in consideration 
of procuring an illegal marriage, or in consideration of doing, or aiding, 
or assisting in doing any act which is unlawful, is void. 


VERBAL CONTRACTS. 


These are either express or implied. 

By express contracts are meant those wherein nothing is left to be im- 
plied or supposed, but the terms of which are fixed and expressed by the 
parties to such contracts, being created by the words of such parties. 

As, if A undertakes to perform a certain act, as to build a house for a 
given sum, this is an express contract. 

By implied contracts are meant such wherein the terms thereof really 
exist, though no expression of assent thereto, or adoption thereof, has been 
given by the contracting parties; it being supposed by the law to have 
been their meaning and intention to make those terms; and, therefore, the 
law implies such. For example— 

If A employs B to build a house, for which B is to be paid a fair and reasona- 
ble sum, it is not sufficient that B performs his part of the contract by running 
up, in an improper and unworkmanlike manner the four walls, and other 
necessary parts of the building; in the absence of all agreement on the 
subject, there is an implied contract on his part to build such house ina 
proper and workmanlike manner. This is an implied contract. Again, 
on the indorsement of a bill of exchange, it is implied that, if the drawer 
or acceptor do not pay the amount of it to him to whom it is indorsed, the 
indorser will pay it on having due notice of its non-payment. 


EXPRESS CONTRACTS. 


Where there is an express contract no different contract can be implied ; 
the courts of law dealing with an express contract in the same manner as 
if it had been reduced to writing, with this difference, that every verbal 
contract is open to objection, and to be opposed by parol evidence, that is, 
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evidence by word of mouth. A verbal contract stated by one party to 
have been made in certain precise terms may be denied by the other side 
to have been so made, and though truth may ultimately prevail, (we say 
“ may,’ for it is not possible always to arrive at the truth; and if the 
truth cannot be arrived at, and some decision must be come to, that deci- 

a sion will be made according to what is proved, and that will be taken to 

" be the truth, though possibly it may not be,) yet there is a possibility of 

ee difficulty and doubt in all verbal contracts; and, therefore, they cannot, 
even though express, be reduced to the same certainty as written con- 
tracts. 

It may be laid down, that every contract or engagement entered into 
between two or more parties, in which they themselves provide for and 
fix, though verbally, the terms and conditions of the contract or engagement, 
without leaving any part of it to implication, or to be supplied by presump- 
tion of law, may be called express. 

And some contracts, though express, may involve, in addition to the ex- 
press contract, an implied one ; but such implied contract cannot be differ- 
ent, or contrary to, or inconsistent with, the express contract. For ex- 

3 ample— 

4 In the instance before stated of a builder engaging to build a house for 

F a given sum ; this is an express contract, and this further implied contract 
is involved therein, though not expressed, (if the consideration be fair and 
reasonable,) that he shall do the work in a proper and workmanlike man- 
ner. 


IMPLIED CONTRACTS. 


These have arisen from the complicated relations of society, and have 
been dictated by justice and reason ; each member of society being bound 
by the rules formed by the community of which he may be a member. 

he law has therefore implied that, where no express contract is entered 
into between parties, but yet a contract subsists, each of those parties shall 
perform what duty and justice requires ; as, for example, 

If A purchase goods of a tradesman without stipulating for the price, 
the law implies an agreement and promise on his part, to pay the real value 





| of those goods. 
x Or if a carrier, in consideration of payment, takes from any house a 
iq parcel to be delivered to another person, the law implies that he undertook 


to take care of such parcel, and if, through his negligence, the parcel be 
lost, he is liable to pay for it. The above are familiar examples of im- 
plied contracts ; but the numerous and complicated nature of implied con- 
tracts, prevents more than a cursory notice of them here: they may be 
thus briefly stated. 

When one person employs another in any capacity to work or labor, or 
transact business, or do any matter or thing for and on his behalf, without 
any agreement as to the amount of pay or remuneration, the law implies 
a promise and undertaking to pay a reasonable compensation ; and, in re- 
turn, the law implies an undertaking, on the part of the person employed, 
to do the work or labor, or transact the business for such other party, ina 
proper and business like manner. 

If money has been received belonging to another without any liability 
subsisting, or reason assigned, or consideration for it; or if paid by mis- 
take, or if laid out by one party for and at the request of another ; the 
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law implies, in the former cases, a promise to account for the money so 
received ; and, in the latter, a promise of re-payment. 

Where a person sets up as, and undertakes the duties or trusts of any 
office, or situation, or employment, such as a public officer, an attorney, 
carrier, wharfinger, factor, farrier, or the like, the law implies, on the part 
of all such parties, a contract with those who employ them to use due care, 
diligence and skill ; and to act with honesty and integrity in their several 
offices or employments ; and any loss or injury arising to those who may 
employ them, for the non-performance or insufficient or improper per- 
formance of such implied contract, renders them liable to an action for 


Having entered as fully as the limits of our Magazine will allow into 
the general nature of contracts, we shall proceed in the next number to 
consider the precautions to be observed and taken on entering into such 
contracts. 





Arr. VIII.—FAMILIAR SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A CLERK. 
NUMBER Il. 


Tue interest which clerks generally feel in the business and success of 
their employers, is, I believe, estimated too cheaply ; and that many feel 
so little, is, perhaps, as often the fault of their employers as their own. 
The majority of clerks are young men who have hopes and prospects 
of business before them. They have not yet thrown off that trusting con- 
fidence and generous friendship peculiar to youth—they are disposed to 
think well of themselves and the world, and they feel it deeply when too 

reat a distance is maintained between themselves and their superiors. 
They have not become so selfish, cold and calculating as men are apt to 
when they grow older, and find all their pleasure in reckoning profits and 
per cents. They are ardent, impassionate, ao and sympathizing— 
they cannot enter into the purely selfish feelings of another, and ardently 
endeavor to promote their interests; but they will do any thing for the 
promptings of a fellow feeling: their service is reluctant and venal, if 
they are looked down upon, but prompt and disinterested when taken by 
the hand. Most of them have tastes of their own, which may be safely 
cultivated, and ought to be encouraged ; and none of them, perhaps, are 
so low in their ambitious views, as to be content to spend a life merely in 
pursuit of a living. They have hopes and expectations ; and to be placed 
on a par with the dray-horse, to perform as much work as their strength 
and faculties will enable them to do, and to be discharged when it is done, 
is to them the most degrading servitude. 

A good clerk feels that he has an interest in the credit and success of 
his employer beyond the amount of his salary ; and with the close of every 
successful year, he feels that he too, by his assiduity and fidelity, has added 
something to his capital—something to his future prospects, and something 
to his support if overtaken with adversity ; and a merchant encoura- 
ges and reciprocates all these feelings. 

I have in my mind’s eye at this moment a gentleman of Massachu- 
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setts, who is still living, and retired upon a large fortune, in the enjoyment 
of a green and happy old age, whose generous and paternal regard for 
his clerks I shall never forget. He had always several, and when faith- 
ful, generally retained them in his employment for years. Although 
much scattered over the world, as their interest or inclinations have led 
them in the pursuit of business, those living, so far as I know, are all dis- 
tinguished for their integrity and high character as merchants. He was a 
firm supporter of the government under Mr. Jefferson’s and Mr. Madison’s 
administrations, and an advocate of the war of 1812. Although extensive- 
ly engaged in foreign commerce and a ship-owner, he approved the meas- 
ure of the embargo, which compelled him to lay up his ships. This cur- 
tailed his business greatly, but still he kept his clerks in employment who 
were with him before and wished to remain, although he reduced their sal- 
aries a small per centage, to compare with the times and their usefulness ; 
and he did the same thing in the war of 1812. Although a supporter of 
the war to the end of it, no man was more heartily rejoiced at the decla- 
ration of peace ; and notwithstanding that the war had more and firmer 
supporters at its close than at its commencement, the joy that thrilled 
through the town on the announcement of peace was universal, and can 
only be imagined by those who witnessed itS extravagance. 

It is the custom in the eastern towns on the alarm of fire for the whole 
population to turn out. The news of »peace arrived in the dead of night 
—the thermometer at sixteen below zero—and the inhabitants were first 
alarmed by the merry peal of bells. The streets were soon thronged with 

ple. I was then a young man of 18, a clerk, and an inmate of the 
ouse of my employer. I of course turned out with the feelings of a boy 
always desirous of being first on such an occasion. As I rushed into the 
cold air of the street, slamming the door after me, I set up a ringing shout 
—‘‘Fire-e-e!” “Where is it?” asked another, as he issued from the 
house opposite. ‘ Peace-e-e! you fools—hurra!” cried a man 
who at this moment came ruming through the street from the point whence 
the alarm had sprung. Coarse as this reply was, it excited none of the 
pugnacious qualities for which the firemen in this city are somewhat cel- 
ebrated, but in the surprise it occasioned, I stopped short for a moment, 
and then catching the man’s enthusiasm, I set up another shout—“ Hur- 
ra-a!” The chamber window over my head was now lifted, and a night- 
cap with the old gentleman’s head in it, (as boys were in the habit of de- 
signating their employers, whether they were of the age of twenty-five or 
sixty,) was thrust two feet out into the cold air. ‘What is it ?’”’ he asked, 
in tones of anxious surprise. ‘ Peace-e-e!” I yelled out, and started on 
a run for the stage office to find out the truth, while the “old gentleman,” 
with no less enthusiasm, thrust himself into his integuments, and sallied 
out for the same purpose, forgetting, as his wife said, to let down the win- 
dow before he went, which gave her a cold for a week afterward. 

In the course of an hour all was confusion of joy. The “ Truck. 
men” got out their teams—some of them loaded their sleds with a barrel 
of tar, which they set fire to and went galloping through the town. Some 
public places were illuminated, and notwithstanding the extreme cold, for 
the remainder of the night, the streets and public places were thronged 
with gladsome men and noisy boys, expressing their tumultuous joy by 
every kind of extravagance. At sunrise, the truckmen, who had illumi- 
ated the town with their blazing tar, met together at the head of a wharf 
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in a great thoroughfare, and throwing their combustibles into a heap, they 
piled on all the empty boxes and loose signs they could lay hold of, while 
some of them unhitched their horses, and tumbled their sleds upon the fire, 
as a sacrifice to their love of country and of peace. 
The house-maids partook the general joy, and gave us our breakfast of 
ing-hot cakes and coffee, at peep of day, (the best-conditioned people 
were content with rye and pea coffee in those days ;) and that morning, I be- 
lieve every store in the town was open when the sun rose. It was scarcely 
seven o’clock when the merchant here spoken of was at his office, whom 
—although the two are not to be identified, yet by the same liberty I took 
in the last sketch—I will call Mr. Mason. ‘The clerks, four in number, 
were already at their post, and met their employer with a smile each. 
“ Well, boys,” said he, “this is good news—now we must be up and doing.” 
He seldom used the first person, I, but spoke to his clerks, and of them, as 
being part and parcel with himself. “ We shall have our hands full now,” 
he continued, “but we can do as much as anybody.” : 
That promptness of action, on which Americans, and particularly Amer- 
ican merchants pride themselves as a part of their character, and which 
was so conspicuous in New York just after the great fire, is not of recent . 
origin. $ 
Mtr. Mason was the owner and part owner of several ships, which du- 
ring the war had been hauled re three miles up the river, and dis- 
mantled, and they were now enclosed by ‘a bay of solid ice, for the whole 
distance, from one to two feet thick, while the weather was so cold that 
when broken up the pieces would unite and congeal again in an hour or 
two ; but this formed no discouragement in the present case. It would be 
a month before the ice would yield to the season, and that would give time 
for.merchants in other places, where the harbors were open,.to be in 
the markets.abroad before him. The decision was therefore made on the 
instant. “Reuben,” said Mr. Mason to one of the clerks, as soon as the 
greeting was past, and he had told them his intentions, “go out and col- 
ect as many laborers as possible to go up the river ; Charles, do you go 
and find Mr. , the rigger, and Mr. —-+—., the sail-maker, and tell 
them I want to see them immediately ; John, go and engage half a dozen 
truckmen for to-day and to-morrow ; Stephen, hunt up as many caulkers 
and gravers as you can find, and engage them to work ;” and Mr. Mason 
then sallied'out himself to provide the implements for ice-breaking, and 
before twelve o’clock mote than.a hundred men were three miles up the 
river, clearing away the ships.and cutting ice, which they sawed out in 
large squares and then shoved them under the main body, to open the 
channel... The roofing over the ships was torn off, and the clatter of caulk. 
ers’ mallets was like the rattling of a hail storm—loads of rigging were 
passing up on the ice—riggers had buckled on their belt and knife—sail- 
makers were plying the needle, and the whole was such a busy scene as 
had not been witnessed in the'town for years. Reuben, who went up to 
look after some of the proceedings, engaged as heartily in sawing ice, 
when he had an opportunity of doing so, as any laborer among them. 
Before night the ships were afloat, and moved some distance in the chan- 
nel, and by the time they had reached the wharf—which was eight or ten 
days—their rigging and spars were aloft, their upper works caulked, and 
every thing in a great state of forwardness for sea. 
It was late in the evening, when the clerks and Mr. Mason were all 
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in in the office, and the latter, after commending them for their cheer. 
ful and ce performance of duty, signified his intention of increasing 
the salary of the two elder ones one hundred dollars, and the junior ones 
fifty dollars, from that day. Except Reuben, they all remained with him 
for several years, much devoted to his service, until they established them. 
selves in business in different parts of the country with the patronage and 
support of Mr. Mason. ‘T'wo of them have paid the debt of nature, after 
an honorable though short career as merchants. Reuben soon took a fan- 
cy to go abroad. He first went out as supercargo to Batavia, and after. 
ward became connected with a house in Cuba, where he realized a for- 
tune, and has returned to Massachusetts to enjoy it, still in the vigor of his 
manhood, and respected more for his integrity and firmness of character, 
than for his handsome fortune. 





Art. IX.—CONDITION OF POLAND. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY OF POLAND BEFORE DISMEMBERMENT—COMMERCIAL POL- 
ICY SUBSTITUTED BY RUSSIA—POLAND AN AGRICULTURAL COUNTRY BE- 
FORE ITS DISMEMBERMENT—PRODUCE—POLISH CURRENCY—PRICE OF AR- 
TICLES OF MERCHANDISE—PRICE OF LABOR IN POLAND—COMPARATIVE 
PRICE OF WEARING APPAREL—LIVE-STOCK, ETC.—EFFECTS OF RUSSIAN 
POLICY, ETC. 


WE are indebted to Major G. Tochman, a Polish exile, for the following 
extracts from a letter addressed by him to a gentleman of Boston. Mr. 
Tochman’s object in lecturing in the principal cities and villages of the 
United States, is to correct the misrepresentations as to the history and 
present condition of the political affairs of that patriotic but oppressed na- 
tion, and the letter of Mr. T. was written to satisfy the inquiries of his 
Boston correspondent. The extracts contain information that will prove in- 
teresting, not only to the commercial, but general reader. 


Poland, before the dismemberment, was an agricultural country, in the 
ful! signification of the term. Its fertile soil prevented the Poles from be- 
coming manufacturers, and its policy was to adopt the commerce of ex- 
change. Always applying the ag of their product to the ratio of the 
price demanded by foreigners for their goods, the Poles were happy in 
their commercial pursuits ; and whilst foreign merchants drew great profits 
from Poland, the balance of trade was also profitable to the Poles. All 
classes of our people were at ease, and thousands of our merchants and 
owners of land made large fortunes. 

Since the dismemberment of Poland, a new commercial policy has been 
substituted by Russia, Austria, and Prussia ; which is, to expert as much 
domestic produce as possible, and to receive in exchange nothing but mo- 
ney. Our commerce became now that of our oppressors, and our produce, 
exported through Dantzic, is now called “‘ German produce ;” and what- 


ever is exported through Riga and the Black Sea, is called “ Russian pro. ' 


duce ;” so that our wheat, timber, iron, leather, hemp, flax, honey, tallow, 
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&c. &c., are called either German or Russian, although neither German: 
nor Russian hands till the soil which produces them. 

The result of this policy has been, that money is very scarce in all 
parts of Poland, the laboring class is in a wretched condition, and uneasi- 
ness is to be seen even in the magnificent palaces built by our fathers. 
Many a Pole, who possesses thousands of acres of land, and who has thou- 
sands of bushels of wheat in his granaries, finds himself often under diffi- 
culty to pay taxes and arbitrary contributions. Consequently every thing 
that the laborer and the soil produce is very cheap—whilst the foreign ar- 
ticles of all kinds are rare, and very dear; the importers of the last being 
obliged to pay heavy duties, to maintain this new commercial policy. 

To give you correct ideas in this matter, allow me to explain here the 
kind, or rather the value of our currency. In the last two or three centu- 
ries before the dismemberment of Poland, copper money was almost un- 
known in Poland—silver and gold were in circulation—the people scarce- 
ly knew any other money than dollars and ducats; (a dollar was of the 
same value as the American; a ducat is a gold piece worth $2.50 cents:) 
now a Polish florin, (z/oty polski,) which is equal to one shilling of the 
State of New York, is divided into thirty very small pieces of copper, called 
“‘ grosze,”” and for one such piece of copper, that is to say, for one thirtieth 
of a shilling, you have a loaf of bread, sufficient for the breakfast, dinner, 
and supper of an American gentleman. The price of wheat is from 18 
to 25 cents a bushel: rye, barley, and oats, sell at two thirds or a half of 
the price of wheat. In some parts of Poland, incorporated with Russia, 
these articles may be got at a much lower price; whilst for coffee and 
sugar we mnust pay from 18 to 25 cents a pound, and for tea from 75 
cents to $3. 

The consequence is, that the foreign articles, even of the first necessity, 
as the above, are used by a very few families, in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the country: scarcely one person in a hundred is rich enough to 
use coffee and tea in Poland, since it has been dismembered. An owner 
of two or three hundred acres of wei:-cultivated land, seldom makes use 
of any article which does not grow on his soil. As to the laboring class, 
they never see any. The produce of the soil feeds and clothes them. 

Having made you somewhat acquainted with the condition to which our 
people have been reduced “ by the paternal laws and policy of the govern- 
ments of Russia, Austria, and Prussia,” which are recommended by some 
of the writers in this country, “as favorable to the mass of the people,’’* I 
proceed to answer your questions. 

A common laborer gains in Poland from 6 to 12} cents per day ; a me- 
chanic seldom more than 25 cents. A female servant, in the country, has 
from 37 to 75 cents per month; a taale servant from 50 cents to $1 per 
month. In the cities, the wages of servants are about one fourth higher. 
The clothing of the laboring class of both sexes, is comfortable, but very 
poor—made of linen and woollen cloth, and furs of the country. The 
whole dress of a country female per annum, costs from $83 to $6; the 
dress of a laboring man from $4 to $8, including shoes and boots. A 
pair of shoes used by a laboring female, sells from 18 to 37 cents; and a 
pair of boots of a laboring man, from 37} to 75 cents. As to the clothing 
of a lady, this costs nearly as much as in the United States; the cotton 


* Paris Correspondent of the National Intelligencer of the J 1th of January, 1840... 
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and silk stuffs, the ribands and other articles necessary to make ladies’ 
dresses, being almost of the same price throughout Poland as here. It is 
the same with regard to the dress of a gentleman—only that the ladies’ 
shoes and the gentlemen’s boots are cheaper in Poland: such shoes as you 
pay here $1.25 for, are selling in Poland for from 25 to 37} cents; for 
such boots as cost here $7 or $8, we pay from $2 to$3. But remember, 
sir, that to get boots for $3, you must sell from 12 to 15 bushels of wheat ; 
and the dress of your lady, worth only $20, will cost you from 80 to 100 
bushels of it. A farmer, who has 2,000 bushels of wheat for sale, can 
buy a silver watch for himself, but not one for his wife; while had he, 
before the dismemberment of Poland, sold 2,000 bushels of wheat, neither 
he or his lady and half a dozen of daughters would look at gold watches, 
not set with diamonds, or at least, with rubies. 

The cattle, flocks, and herds, are also very cheap. A milch-cow sells 
from $2.50 to $8; an ox for labor from $6 to $15; an ox for slaughter 
from $10 to $30. A horse, such as you pay here $70 for, is worth in 
some parts of Poland about $25; in the parts of the country incorporated 
with Russia, such a horse is worth only from $7 to $12. A common sheep 
sells from 18 cents to$1. Those called “ merino sheep,” introduced from 
Spain, are sold from $20 to $100. 

The policy which reduced our people to such a condition as this, forced 
many Poles to open some manufactures of cloth, cotton, silk stuffs, ribands, 
‘iron utensils, and others ; and all the articles manufactured at home are 
cheaper by about one third than the articles of the same kind imported 
from abroad. Some articles are of as good quality as those of the Eng- 
lish and French manufacture. But whoever thinks that this is an im- 
provement of the condition of Poland, labors under great mistake: Poland, 
from its natural situation, can never prosper as a manufacturing state ; 
and the Poles have undertaken to be manufacturers, choosing the least of 
two evils. 

This new industry has not been adopted by the inhabitants of the prov- 
inces incorporated with the empire of Russia ; the Russian government it- 
self being there the owner of all manufactories, for the purpose of keeping 
all classes of the Russian subjects under strict and dependant control, and 
to prevent their communication and intercourse with foreigners; fearing 
lest such intercourse should open, eventually, the eyes of its slaves. 

Yours respectfully, 
GASPARD TOCHMAN. 


P. S. Allow me to add here, that in consequence of the above de- 
scribed system and policy, in proper Russia all the articles of domestic 
produce sell at two thirds of the above price—and very often much lower; 
whilst the foreign articles sell as dear as in Poland, and in some parts of 
Russia much higher prices are demanded for them. Hence it is, that 
Russia Proper gives less consumers to the commercial community than 
even Poland, in her present condition ; and this is to be attributed to the 
fact that the balance of the little trade which this country has with Rus- 
sia, is always against the United States. G. T. 
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Art. X.—COMMERCE OF SOUTHERN PERU. 


Tue following particulars of the trade of Arica and Tacna in Southern 
Peru, will probably be of interest to our commercial readers. They are 
mainly derived from the London Journal of Commerce. 

The navigation of Arica from 1829 to the commencement of 1837, the 
latest date to which the account is made up, is thus stated, arrivals and 
sailings together :-—1829, 99 vessels of 20,722 tons; 1830, 84 of 17,250 
tons; 1831, 82 of 16,526 tons; 1832, 77 of 14,470 tons; 1833, 91 of 
17,222 tons; 1834, 91 of 19,804 tons; 1835, 85 of 20,378 tons; 1836, 
86 of 20,631 tons; 1837, from January 1 to April 30, 34 of 7,941 tons. 
The shipping thus engaged in carrying on the foreign trade of Arica was 
prenenny that of Great Britain, France, and the United States, in the fol- 

owing proportions :—1829—France, 21 vessels, 6,580 tonnage ; England, 

31 vessels, 5,712 tonnage; United States, 13 vessels, 3,638 tonnage. 
1830—France, 26 vessels, 7,109 tonnage; England, 25 vessels, 4,338 
tonnage; United States, 8 vessels, 2,368 tonnage. 1631—France, 25 
vessels, 6,253 tonnage; England, 25 vessels, 4,955 tonnage; United 
States, 15 vessels, 2,865 tonnage. 1832—England, 29 vessels, 4,576 
tonnage ; France, 13 vessels, 3,218 tonnage; United States, 12 vessels, 
2,897 tonnage. 1833—England, 28 vessels, 5,580 tonnage ; France, 19 
vessels, 4,563 tonnage ; United States, 13 vessels, 2,869 tonnage. 1834— 
England, 35 vessels, 7,443 tonnage ; United States, 15 vessels, 4,496 ton- 
nage; France, 12 vessels, 3,002 tonnage. 1835—England, 27 vessels, 
6,836 tonnage ; France, 20 vessels, 5,216 tonnage ; United States, 9 ves- 
sels, 2,868 tonnage. 1836—England, 38 vessels, 8,039 tonnage ; United 
States, 11 vessels, 4,936 tonnage; France, 15 vessels, 4,093 tonnage. 
Jan. 1 to April 30, 1837 :—England, 16 vessels, 3,712 tonnage; France, 
10 vessels, 2,628 tonnage ; United States, 1 vessel, 231 tonnage. 

There are. no indications in the customhouse entries from which the 
values of imports and exports may be gathered. All the merchandise en- 
tered at Arica is forwarded to Tacna ; that exported is derived from Tacna 
or some other points of Southern Peru or Bolivia. Tacna, about 35 miles 
distant from Arica, is the market from whence a part of Lower Peru and 
that part of Bolivia lying on the Peruvian frontier are supplied. Thus 
Arica is a port of entrepot and transit only. It is at Tacna that all the 
business is transacted, and there the heads of commercial houses reside. 
The erection of Arica into a port of entrepot on the 20th of April, 1836, 
was one of the first consequences of the revolution by which Southern 
Peru was separated from North Peru. Some months later this entrepot 
was declared in common to Lower Peru and Bolivia. The 18th of Feb- 
ruary, 1839, it again became purely Peruvian. At the end of 1838, that 
is, when under the régime of common right with Bolivia, the foreign im- 
portations were approximatively valued at $1,800,000. The exports were 
loosely rated at several millions. The proportion in which foreign pro- 
ducts contributed to the consumption of the Peru-Bolivian Confederation 
was reckoned at 2-3ds for English commodities, 1-6th French, and 1-6th 
for those of the United States, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and Spain 
together. The English cotton prints have a large sale and are in general 
use, but some of the finer descriptions and patterns of French printed cam- 
brics, although not in any considerable quantity, get placed, being about 
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the only article of cottons supplied in those markets from France. They 
are about 50 per cent higher in price than English printed cambrics of 
the same sort, and, therefore, only suited for the richer class of consumers. 
Muslins are of large consumption, but the white only are now in demand ; 
they are furnished chiefly from England and Switzerland. From England 
also, almost exclusively, the markets of Arica and Tacna are supplied 
with men and women’s white and colored stockings, cambric, counterpanes, 
florentines, gauze, madapolams of all qualities, pocket-handkerchiefs of all 
kinds and colors, nankeens white and yellow, percals white and dyed, 
printed muslin and other shawls, gray calicoes called tocuyos, cotton vel- 
vets called panas, cotton thread in balls, &c. 

In silk goods France supplies stockings, gros de Naples plain, figured and 
watered or waved, mantillas, handkerchiefs, ( foudards) in piece, ribands and 
gauzes, satins plain, strong and light, figured satins, serges black and broad, 
velyets and stuffs for vests, &c. Also sewing silks and’ gloves assorted. 
From China are brought levantines, crape and other shawls, black and 
colored satins, black serge, sewing silk, &c. From England, Germany, 
Spain and Switzerland also silk stockings, cravats, handkerchiefs, stuffs 
for vests, ribands of all sorts, taffetas, serge and sewing silks are imported. 
In woollen cloths the English make is preferred by the Peruvians as being 
of better finish, better pressed, lighter and cheaper than French or other 
foreign woollens. French merinos, however, were without competition, but 
being high priced they were of limited consumption, only among the classes 
in easy circumstances. ‘The more favorite colors some time ago were 
white, blue, pearl gray, soft yellow, red and rose. All other sorts of wool- 
len tissues are almost exclusively derived from England, such as Cash- 
mere shawls printed, stockings, bayetas or coarse flannels, imitation 
carpeting, &c. Linen cloths are chiefly supplied from England and the 
Hanse towns. Iron unworked is furnished from England, Spain, and 
Sweden ; paper from Spain, France and Italy ; perfumery from France ; 
earthenware from England and France ; cutlery, English and German ; 
Sener. a good deal from Germany. In assorting cargoes for the Peru- 

olivian markets care should be taken that the quantities of each article 
should not be too large. 

The exports from Arica are composed for the most part of Bolivian pro- 
ducts. Those of Peru are little else than saltpetre and cotton. The salt- 
petre is shipped at Iquique and Pisagua, the first distant about 112 miles 
from Arica, the other 55. It forms a part always of the return cargoes 
for Europe. The contraband trade in European goods was formerly ex- 
tremely active on these two points, and it was for its repression that the 
obligation was imposed on ait seaeele going there to load, to unship and 
leave at Arica all the merchandise subject to duty which they might have 
on board. The cotton of the valleys of Sama and Lluta is of good quality ; 
and particularly since a clearing machine or saw-gin has ‘been established 
at Tacna by a British merchant, Peruvian cottons have become more val- 
uable, and their cultivation has been considerably extended. A specula- 
tion was tried once by some parties of shipping silver ore at Iquique, the 
produce of the province of Tarapaca, but the results were not encouraging 
and the speculation was abandoned. The principal Bolivian products ex- 
rigs from Arica are quinquina (jesuits’ bark,) copper, bismuth and wool. 

€ quinquina of the yungas of La Paz and of the provinces of Majos and 
Apolobamba is the most esteemed of all America, and large quantities of 
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it are exported for Europe. The free shipment was suspended in January, 
1838, in favor of the monopoly of a Bolivian company, but was re-established 
by decree the twentieth of March, 1839, by which this precious bark has 
again become a valuable means of return and exchange for foreign com- 
merce. In respect of copper, the working of the mines of Corocoro, in the 
department of La Paz, so rich from the quality and quantity of their mine- 
ral which yields from eighty to ninety per cent of pure metal, has been 
sso of late years with great activity, and the produce in consequence 
been rapidly augmented. At the close of 1832 the rough ore was 
selling in Arica at eight dollars the quintal ; but this was not properly a 
fixed price, as at that time there were few speculators in the article. So 
far back as 1836 a quantity equal to 3,1614 quintals was despatched to 
this country, but more by way of trial than speculation. Oruro furnishes 
bismuth of a dull appearance, and Guanani a bright bismuth, which, at the 
commencement of 1839, was selling at Arica at ten to eleven dollars the 
quintal for the first, and from twelve to thirteen for the second of these 
sorts. In 1836 the export amounted to 3,280 quintals. The environs of 
Puno, Oruro, and La Paz, and generally all the table-land of the Andes, 
produce wools of a fair description, and which might be readily improved, 
if more attention was paid to the breed and amelioration of the animal 
races. In 1836 the export to this country was 2,682 quintals. Besides 
these articles Arica exports about 2,500 dozens of Chincilla skins, some 
vicuna or vigonia skins with the soft down on, some ox and marine wolf 
skins, and a small quantity of the coffee of the yungas. 
From 1825 to 1836 the duties levied in the port of Arica upon exports 
and imports produced as follows :— 
Dollars. Dollars. 
1825. . . 188,663 | 1831 . . . 141,110 
1826 . . . 204,730 | 1882 . . . 191,141 
1827. » . 301,106 | 1833 . . . 149,381 
1828 . . . 827,182 | 1834 . . . 152,295 
1829 . . . 846,503 | 1835 . 4 - 120,000 
1830 . . . 177,300 | 1836, 11th Jul 
to Deo. 31 § 705780 


The eleventh of July was the period when the port was rendered com- 
mon, and the receipts divided with Bolivia. The duties on shipping at 
Arica are thus fixed. Every vessel loading or discharging in the port 
pays :— 

Tonnage rate, perton . . . . 2 reals 

Verification, visit, &c. . . . . 10 dollars per vessel. 

Ships which enter to repair damages may discharge cargo without pay- 
ment of tonnage rate, unless the whole or part of the cargo be sold or 
placed in bond after the departure of the vessel. The whalers and vessels 
engaged in the sea-wolf fishery are not liable to more than the verification 
tax of ten dollars, and may land a portion of the produce of their fishery 
to the value of 200 dollars, in order to defray the expenses of stay and 
re-victualling. Should the quantity landed exceed this amount, the tonnage 
duty becomes exigible. Another duty called the quay duty, is also paya- 
ble thus: Upon rough ore, per box, one dollar; upon all other merchandise 
exported and imported, one real per bale or package. 
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The Currency. 


Art. XI—THE CURRENCY. 


METHOD FOR CORRECTING THE CURRENCY WITHOUMTHE AID OF A UNITED 
STATES BANK. 
“ Aurum per medias ire sattelites: 
Et perrumpere amat saxa potentius 
Ictu fulmineo.” 

Te great desideratum in the present state of the currency, is solvency, 
system, and regularity. To obtain this, it has been asserted that a United 
States Bank is necessary, and it seems that this remedy has been suggest- 
ed either in ignorance or with a design of blinding the people, by thus 
leading their attention from the real defects of the present banking system. 
They would make them believe that any evil is to be counteracted by in- 
ducing a still greater one. 

But since the final veto of a national bank, the people have fortunately 
struck upon this simple expedient—that the only true regulator of the cur- 
rency is, never to receive or pay bank bills except al their specie value.* 
This is the principle of the excellent Scotch banking system which ix car- 
ried on by unincorporated companies, and it is one which, in this country, 
would compel the banks to a more careful and sound management. 

In the present state of affairs, when banks that have made large divi- 
dends suspend specie payments, they do nothing to alleviate, but on the 
contrary break down their debtors, and continue issuing their notes at par 
value, which they buy up by agents at a discount, and thus continue to 
profit while the people /ose by their suspension. It is evidently gambling 
on a large scale. Paper money, it is also asserted, is a means of creating 
capital and of saving labor. If the labor performed by bankers in order 
to preserve the credit of their paper had been bestowed upon the digging 
of the ore and coining gold and silver, we should have now a sufficient 
amount of @ real, in the place of the present imaginary, exchanging me- 
diuri, which is nothing but the representation of a quantity of oods in the 
country under bond and mortgage. This is the only benefit of banks,—they 
act as stimulus for production. But this advantage can only safely exist 
when they are carefully managed upon the Scotch, or some analogous 
principle, which now enjoys a decided preference throughout all European 
countries. Where hard money is used, there is this serious disadvan- 
tage—enterprise is frequently checked by all want of accommodation, 
since capitalists give their money only on the surest security, or to the 
several governments for state loans, whose credit is sure. This disadvan- 
tage is increased by the confused state of the laws concerning mortgages 
in those several states, with the exception of Prussia. The example of 
these countries cannot be recommended, therefore, without modification, 
and we will endeavor to show how the currency and banking of this coun. 
try may be amended, purified, and put on a uniform basis. 

Banking in Scotland is carried on entirely by unincorporated companies. 
Each member of which is responsible in his whole personal and real estate 
for all the debts contracted by the company, consequently for the whole 
amount of paper issued. In England, private banking is conducted upon 





* The merchants of Macon, Ga., have put this simple expedient in practice, and they 
will succeed, and so will all others who follow their example. 
VOL. VINO I. 9 
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a similar system, the members enjoying no peculiar privileges.* In coun- 
tries where this plan is adopted, self-interest prevents an over-issue. Ifa 
similar plan were fotlowed in this country with respect to banks, the same 
result would follow. ‘Bhey would be more safe and sound for the people, 
but less convenient for the members. To these should be added the con- 
dition of emitting no small bills, which do not exist in Scotland. In 
portion as the responsibility of the bankers is increased and the denomina- 
tion of the bills is raised, the system becomes less dangerous. No legis- 
lative enactments can afford an adequate remedy for the evils resulting 
from incorporated paper-money banks; they cannot, surely, be sustained 
if the people will not take their notes for any thing but specie. “The English 
committee on bullion” for 1811, as well as some of the best statesmen of 
England, as Lord King, Mr. Huskisson, Lord Liverpool, Mr. Grant, Duke 
of Wellington, &c. agree that neither the convertibility of paper to specie, 
nor the prohibition of small notes, alone can act asa sufficient check against 
over-issue. The personal responsibility above mentioned must be superad- 
ded. But all these brought into action are not sufficient. The oft-repeated 
assertion, “ that a bank must regulate its issues by the public demands, is 
futile, “‘ because experience shows that the demand for speculation can 
only be limited by want of means.” The great problem with respect to 
paper currency, is to discover the check whereby the evil we wish to avoid 
may be averted ; the principle should be preventive rather than corrective. 
To be preventive the check must exist in the nature of the banks them- 
selves, and must operate equally on the whole system without exception. 
Such a system would approximate nearest to the Scotch, uniform in all 
the states throughout the Union, and without the interference of a privi- 
leged United States Bank, which by its monopoly would continually dis- 
turb the natural laws of currency. Neither would it be politically dan- 

erous, for we have the example of the Rothschilds, famous throughout 

urope, whose influence is so widely extended. They are not obliged to 
solicit the favor of legislators, or to make use of bribery, or of any other un- 
just means to accomplish their ends, for they stand on their own responsi- 
bility, and they neither have nor do they want a charter, and consequently 
can make their arrangements for any future time that may be convenient. 
Moreover, they, like all other capitalists, are desirous of order and regu- 
larity, and consequently in favor of peace. 

For the benefit of the poor and laboring classes, and in order to keep 
constantly and securely employed their little earnings, savings banks are 
necessary, and their funds should be invested in the most secure manner, 
on bond and mortgage, and real estate, for fair per cents. ‘Thus the in- 
terests of the rich and poor in regard to banking can be reconciled. The 
poor would be much more happy with a more steady currency, “ as the 
wages of common labor adapt themselves more slowly to the changes 
which happen in the value of money, than the price of any other species 
of commodity.” Moreover, the bills of broken banks are more apt to get 
into the hands of these unhappy people, owing to their ignorance of the 
value of paper and the condition of banks, and owing, also, to the fact that 
many heartless and cunning employers, who belong to the better educated 
class, who have the means of knowing these things, pay their poor laborers 
in the money of these banks, which they know beforehand are worth just 


* Of course this remark does not extend to the Bank of England, which, as a regula. 
tor of the currency, is not thought effective even by the government itself. 
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nothing at all. Justice is in fact perverted by the present banking sys- 
tem. The morality of the people, which is worth more than gold, is en- 
dangered, by the temptation of spending their earnings immediately, so 
long as this money, which seems to have no permanent value, is thus 
thrust into the hands of the poor laborers. 

There is this difficulty in the way of a reformation ; all stockholders, 
whatever may be the amount of their stock, receive from their present in- 
vestments greater profits than they would do under a safer system, and 
without risking the remainder of their property. ‘They would therefore pre- 
fer the old system until compelled by the people to adopt a new one. ‘The 
crisis will soon arrive when all paper money will be refused except at the 
specie value, and the people will unite in demanding a nearer approxi- 
mation to the specie standard. Without a United States Bank, and by 
means of a union of the principal banks of the several states, the exchange, 
like any other profitable business, would regulate itself by the competition 
between capitalists, as it has been between the different states of Europe 
without a Bank of Europe. 

The two grand requisites in demand by the people are—Ist. A general 
circulating medium, and consequently a regulator of the currency. 2d. A 
regulator of the exchanges between the states. Now let us consider 
whether these can be satisfied, and in what manner. We have already 
shown that the first can be attained, and it only remains to examine the 
second. T'wo entirely different significations can be assigned to that de- 
mand-—either it can mean that a paper money of equal value throughout 
all the states, and one which would be a medium of exchange, is required, 
or, that a bank and is paper shall make the exchanges between the states 
equal, ‘The first of these significations has already been explained, and 
it remains to prove the latter an impossibility. That it is so is evident 
from the laws of commerce, and for such an end no bank can be con- 
structed. The whole object of commerce is to exchange the surplus pro- 
duce of the different places, which is done in a great degree on credit ; con- 
sequently, from time to time, payments become due, and if the place 
which happens to be in the other’s debt, has sent more goods to the place 
which it owes, they would naturally wish to pay with those articles rather 
than with money, whose cost of transportation they wish to avoid. Con- 
sequently notes will be sought for the purpose ; and the more one owes 
the other, the more those notes will be in demand, which, consequently, 
will rise in value, until the premium is equal to the cost of transportation 
of specie. But at the place which owes the less, and which has more de- 
mands upon the other, their notes or drafts are more plenty, consequently 
the demand and price for them is proportionately lower per exchange. If 
Cincinnati should purchase more manufactured goods of New York than 
it sends raw material, the demand for notes cn New York would be great 
in Cincinnati, and a premium could be paid for them ; when New York 
would have a greater abundance of notes on Cincinnati, and they would 
be comparatively low in the latter place. Now, what is true of these 
places is true of the whole country. Thus we see the scale of prices con- 
stantly varying ; and every one knows that these vary according to the 
laws of demand and supply, and it would be absurd to suppose that they 
could be equalized by any bank. A union of the principal banks of the 
States could check the present unnatural difference in the exchanges, which 
arises from the variation in the medium of exchange. It is just the same 
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difference as would result from a variation in the standard of measure. 
ment. Hence it must be made up extra, which is a kind of insurance 
premium for the probability that the paper is not good. Now a paper 
money which would be distributed by a union such as we have already 
mentioned, of high reputation, and being much in demand, would compel 
all other banks to a safer management, or to break. ‘This shows also that 
the United States Bank could not be a regulator of the exchanges between 
our states and Europe, nor could it be accomplished by the use of the 
thirty million annual income of the United States, since merchants of New 
York, who employ that amount, do not affect the exchange. 

Now since a United States Bank is not necessary as a regulator, it is 
evident that the § 18 of sect. 8, art. I. of the constitution cannot be un- 
derstood to be in favor of a bank. If we observe the operations of the 
bank party during the last election, we can see that the question with 
them was rather how government might make paper merey than how the 
rights and property of its citizens should be protected. Their object is 
evidently to increase their own property by the use of the public money. 
And a United States Bank would lend its influence and favor to its yota- 
ries, and would consequently injure all fair competition, which is the basis 
of all sound commerce, and contrary to the principles of republican insti- 
tutions. Such an institution is neither necessary for collecting the public 
revenues, since that can be done by a number of persons in each seaport, 
who ought all together to give security to the probable amount of revenue, 
and their accounts should be strictly scrutinized by congress. The great 
fear of a union of purse and sword in this case would be useless, for the 
money is just as much the property of the different individuals when it is 
in the banks as when it is in any other secure place ; and there is just as 
much a union of purse and sword when government money is in the 
banks as when in the treasury, and if the bank should fail, according to 
fashion, surely government would no longer have control over it. The 
abundant issue of paper having a tendency to raise the price of goods 
in this country, the latter would consequently be imported, and sold at 
these high prices ; and specie would be demanded for the paper, in order 
to be sent out of the country: and this would make a constant draft on 
the banks; and then they would be compelled to suspend, or to break. 
By these bankruptcies foreign countries lose a great amount. By the 
failure of the United States Bank, Europe has lost about twelve millions, 
and at least thirty millions in commerce with the United States, which 
will never be paid. In this affair, Mr. Biddle has shown his patriotism ; 
for he has duped England out of this sum of money which is now in this 
country, and we are surprised that he has not claimed a civic crown. 

Such proceedings are much more injurious to this country, than to lose 
outright that whole sum of money ; for of all things Europeans demand safe- 
ty and security in all their business engagements. If this country would 
only fulfil to the letter all her engagements with Europe, she might ob- 
tain any amount of money for smaller per cents; since now we have to 
pay, in the higher per cents, what is in fact an insurance for the liability 
of failure. Those countries of Europe which fulfil punctually all their 
engagements, can obtain all the money they want at four or five per cent. 
The injuries are not confined to banks and actual loss of money, but the 
affect the tariff, which when intended for a permanent protection, the stand. 
ard of value should be as stable as possible. This desideratum has been 
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attained by some of the German states, since they use entirely specie, or 
a small proportion of paper, as their currency. Paper money could be 
recormmended only upon condition, when the government is compelled to 
make a loan ; as for example, instead of issuing the late loan of twelve mill- 
ions from a bank, to which government must pay interest, it would be for 
the interest of all individual citizens that the government itself should issue 
that amount: in this instance the annual interest amounts, at six per cent, 
to $720,000. Now the question is, whether, after a great part of the pub- 
lic lands shall be given over to the states, they must be taxed to pay this 
amount, or whether they could not raise it without taxes, if the govern- 
ment issued the amount of paper, which would be done without any charge 
to the people ? 

The most important consideration with respect to a national paper moncy, 
would be its constitutionality. So much has been said in discussions on 
this subject, since the adoption of the constitution, that it would be difficult 
to bring forward any thing new. These discussions haye been held con- 
cerning a bank of issue and discount, which, according to the constitution, 
art. I. sect. 8, it is very doubtful whether Congress has a right to create. 
But cannot a sound currency be established without the creation of such 
a bank, and agreeable to the constitution ? 

In a country like this, where the acquisition of wealth is the prime ob- 
ject of the majority of the people, and where, notwithstanding, there are 
but few individuals who possess sufficient to check or counteract the evil 
influence of a gigantic bank, money power is the greatest and most difficult 
of all to guard against, such a power, emanating from a United States 
Bank, would be the greatest power in the country, and would still have no 
constitutional check, and would therefore be greatly abused. ‘This danger 
is denied by few; but a national paper money, under existing circum. 
stances, has been so much demanded, that the danger is entirely over- 
looked by the friends of a national bank. Now if states will charter 
banks, and at the same time will not unite on any uniform standard of value, 
then the question is, whether it is necessary and possible for the general 
government to use the power granted to it in the constitution ; which is as 
follows—viz, “I'he Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof,’ &c. This gives to Congress the whole power of regu- 
lating the standard of yalue of money; and this as well when under the 
form of paper as of inctallic money ; for it is well known that the quantity 
of paper money in circulation abroad, affects the value of metallic money 
at home. Afier the establishment of banks by any one else, Congress 
would not have this power. Consequently this power of Congress is al- 
ready annihilated, and the article above mentioned can mean no more 
than to regulate the standard, since the value of gold and silver is only 
regulated by the demand and supply in the market of the whole world ; 
and to expect that Congress would regulate this, would be to expect an 
impossibility. 

It is still more evideut, that it was the intention of the framers of the 
constitution that Congress alone should have the sole power, from art. I. 
sect. 10, where it is directly denied to the states in these words :—‘ No 
siate shall coin money, emit bills of credit, or make any thing but gold 
and silver a tender in-payment of debts.” Consequently, either there shall 
be no paper money at all, or it shall he udder the sole control of Congress, 
or Congress shall be confined to the letter of the article of the constitu. 
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tion, and only possess the power of coining and regulating the standard 
thereof, and have nothing to do with paper. This last opinion appears to 
be true, since the currency and the value of it is governed by the laws of 
exchange throughout the world. No government can regulate the cur- 
rency in any other way than to fix a standard; and this can be best done 
with specie. If then, according to this interpretation, Congress has consti- 
tutionally no control over paper ; and since, as shown above, the states 
have no control over, nor any right to manufacture it, we must either be 
without paper, or it must be manufactured by the citizens. For it is a 
known and settled principle founded on philosophy, that no one can trans. 
fer to another a right which he does not himself possess. ‘“ Nemo plus 
juris in alium transferre potest quam quod ipse habet.’”’ ‘Since no state 
can coin money, or emit bills of credit, (under which paper money is in- 
cluded,) can they make any thing but gold and silver a tender in payment 
of debts ?”’ No state has itself a right to make money, no matter whether 
gold, silver, or any other material, and therefore it cannot transfer this 
right to banks by charter ; wherefore these charters are wholly unconsti- 
tutional. Congress only has the right, and that is the only body which 
can confer it. So in Europe, continental governments possess this power 
alone, and private citizens cannot have it. 

Therefore, Congress has the power to prescribe how unincorporate 
banking companies must act, in order to keep their money at par with 
specie, by virtue of its power to regulate commerce ; and as a means of 
doing this, something like the Scotch banking system must be introduced. 
To produce this, first, the members of the company must make it their 
whole business ; and second, this principle must prevail, that “one is 
bound for all and all for one”’—or that each member of the banking com- 
panies ought at least to be responsible for the common debts of the bank, 
in proportion to his share. ‘Then banking would become a profession, and 
care would be taken in respect to the members they admitted, and compe- 
tition would be created, which would avoid abuse of this great money 
power, and the people would enjoy a sound currency. Upon the supposi- 
tion however that it be correct for Congress to direct the issue of paper, 
and that it is necessary, the following plan for the establishment of a na- 
tional paper currency might perhaps be practicable. 

Let a certain number of men of the highest respectability, who are en- 
tirely independent of, and shall have no interest in, the quantity of paper 
issued, be appointed to issue a certain amount of paper fixed by law, de- 
pending for its basis upon the credit of the government, and a fund derived 
from part of the proceeds of the public lands, by which, if necessary, it 
may be redeemed. These persons are to do no discounting—merely to 


_ make the issue, and when this is done, they are to be dismissed. In order 


to avoid the danger of an over-issue, the amount should be decreed by Con- 
gress, always carefully confining its issues below its capabilities of re- 
deeming, at all times, as well in the urgent necessities of war, as in a 
state of peace and prosperity. The reputation of a national paper will 
depend upon the caution never to over-issue, and the promptitude of re- 
deeming. Although the voice of speculators continually demands an abun- 
dant issue, yet Congress has in justice to restrict the issue within such 
limits as thereby to protect its own reputation against dishonor and distrust, 
and individual property and contracts against unjust fluctuations of value. 
It must act on the above-mentioned principle, that no one can honestly 
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transfer to another by paper, the power of purchasing, which he himself does 
not possess. The amount of loans ever necessary, even after the distribu- 
tion of the public lands, ought hardly ever to exceed 25,000,000: and 
that amount of paper money, together with about 100,000,000 of specie, 
has been found sufficient for the kingdom of Prussia, with about the same 
population as the United States, in its commerce with the whole Germanic 
Union ; which, as may be seen in the “ Report of the Select Cominittee of 
the House of Commons on import duties,” operates very extensively in 
competition even with England in foreign markets. By carefully limiting 
beforehand, by law, the amount within the means of ever-ready redemp- 
tion, we shall solve that great problem with respect to a paper currency, 
which is, to discover that check whereby that evil which we wish to avoid 
may be arrested, before it takes place. 

A part of the proceeds of the public lands would have formed an ever- 
ready fund for redemption, sustained moreover by the pledged credit or the 
United States ; and since no expansion or contraction of paper could exist, 
this would stand so safe and stable in value, that only in the most extreme 
cases of danger to the country a redemption would be required ; and such 
cases are rare in the United States, which are so seldom threatened with war. 
The redemption could always be effected through the regular collectors 
and other officers employed under the treasury department. Taxes and 
duties of course could be paid in this paper, as well as in the notes of 
those banks which pay specie. Those who are appointed for making the 
issue should make a full register of it, revised by Congress, and printed in 
the newspapers, which should specify the number of bills of eack denom- 
ination issued, each bill of each denomination being numbered in order, 1, 
2, 3, &c., so that by this means an over-issue could be discovered by any 
one holding any of the bills of the over-issue. To avoid the danger of 
their issuing duplicates, all bills issued should be countersigned by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

These men would not form a bank, since their whole business is only to 
make the issue—as no discounting would be done by any government of- 
ficers. By keeping the issuing and discounting business entirely separate, 
we avoid the danger of continual expansions and contractions, which, as 
we know by the unhappy experience of late years, has proved very dis- 
astrous to all solid business, to the just fulfilment of contracts, and to 
those persons who live on fixed salaries. 

The danger of over-issue is best avoided by making a gradual issue. 
This paper, together with that issued by a union of banks, would be the 
much desired medium of exchange throughout the whole United States.* 





* The writer of this article, Professor Tellkampf, is entirely disinterested in his views, 
and has no wish to come within the sphere of political contention; he is simply desi- 
rous of contributing towards the full discussion of a few of the most important ques. 
tions regarding the currency, now agitated in this country ; and although differing with 
him on some points, we cheerfully submit his views to the candid consideration of our 
readers. Wo would take this occasion to repeat, what we have before remarsed, 
that the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine will ever be open to the free discussion of the 
great topics that interest the mercantile community —Eprron Magazine. 
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MERCANTILE LAW DEPARTMENT. 


RECENT DECISIONS IN THE UNITED STATES COURTS.* 


To the Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine : 

It being of importance to the public to know how far the remedy under a creditor's 
bill can be claimed in the United States Courts, the following abstract of an opinion de. 
livered in the Circuit Court of this Distriev on that point in 1837, is offered for insertion 
in your Magazine : 

REMEDY UNDER A CREDITOR’S BILL. 

United States Circuit Court.—In Equity.—Lamson vs. Mix and three others.—A judg- 
ment was recovered in the circuit court at law in favor of the complainant, against three of 
the defendants. A bill was subsequently filed on the equity side of the court, alleging the 
inability of the three defendants to pay the judgment, and averring that H., the other de. 
fendant, owed two of his co-defendants the amount of a judgment recovered against him by 
them in the superior court of this state, and praying that he might be enjoined from pay- 
ing that money to them and be decreed to pay it to the complainant, and also praying a 
like injunction and appropriation as to all their choses in action, &c. 

The proposition to have the benefit of that judgment being the point upon which the 
decision turned, and that judgment being the only means shown by the bill to be pos. 
sessed by the defendants for which the interference of the court could be required, the 
other averments and interrogatories are omitted. Application was made upon the bill 
to the district judge for an injunction, &c. 

Berrs, District Judge—The Chancellor of this state having refused to entertain a 
creditor’s bill on the basis of a judgment recovered in the United States courts, (‘Tarbell 
vs. Griggs, 3 Paige, 207,) this bill is filed to obtain here the relief administered in the 
state court in like cases. 

The right of the complainant to this relief is sought to be maintained— 

Ist. Because it is supplied by a statute of the state, and 

2d. Upon general principles of equity jurisprudence. 

Ist. Whether the state act (2 R. S. 173, 174, § 38, 39,) is to be regarded as declaring 
the competency of the court to grant a remedy in the case, and thus affirming or enlarg- 
ing its course of practice, or whether it is understood as recognising the principle and 
furnishing thus a rule of decision, it can in neither case give this court an anthorization 
to act out of its accustomed sphere. The practice of the United States courts in equity 
is not drawn from nor regulated by that of the states. (7 Cranch, 550.) It is governed 
by their own specific rules, and is made conformable to that of the high court of chan. 
cery of England. (3 Wheat, 221—6 Peters, 658—ibid. 659—7 Peters, 274.) This 
court accordingly acquires no authority to grant the remedy prayed for in this case from 
its being conferred by the local law or the state tribunals, (10 Wheat. 24,) unless it be 
made to appear that it is a known course of the English chancery, or is expressly pre- 
scribed in the stated rules of the supreme court or this court. 

The state laws furnish the rule of decision in the courts of the United States ir. cases 
at common law, (2 Laws U.S.70, § 34,) but the equity jurisdiction of those courts is one 
and the same in every state, and is in no respect dependent upon the local law. (3 
Wheat. 221-2—4 Wheat. 108—6 Peters, 658—7 Peters, 274.) Ii is in conformity with 
the rules of jurisprudence administered in the court of chancery in England. (3 Story on 
Const. 506, 507.) If therefore the state act is to be regarded as introducing new matter 
within the scope of chancery jurisdiction, and as conferring powers beyond those recog. 








* Reported expressly for the Merchants’ Magazine. 
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nised by the general principles of equity jurisprudence, clearly such legislation supplies 
no rule or decision to this court. 

Qd. Bur it is insisted that Hadden vs. Spader (20 Johns. R. 554,) is decisive of the 
point of jutisdiction upon general principles, and establishes the doctrine that chan. 
cery will aid an execution creditor by seizing credits and effects of his debtor not liable 
to execution, and appropriating them in satisfaction of the judgment. 

This decision has been subjected to much discussion and question in the courts of the 
state, (1 Hopk. R. 59—3 Wend. 360,) and although the judge who pronounced the 
opinion of the court of errors, atgued in support of the broadest authority of chancery in 
this behalf, it is at least doubtful whether the case actually presented demanded the sug. 
gestions which were advanced, or can give them the effect of an adjudication. Most 
certainly the decision of the court of errors applied to the pleadings between the parties 
may be sustainable upon principles entirely distinguishable from the conclusions to which 
Judge Woodworth’s argument is directed. 

Looking at the naked case as stated in the pleadings, (5 Johns. Cha. 2830—20 Johns. 
R. 554,) itis one in which the complainant alleges that his judgment debtor had assigned 
goods to a large amount to the defendant without adequate consideration, and thereby 
hindered or defeated execution against them, and the power of the court is invoked to 
submit such goods and chattels to the operation of the execution. It may be admitted 
that such a case would well warrant the decree zendered in the cause, whether the as- 
signment was avoided because frauduleni as against creditors, or as interposing an im- 
pediment to the running and operation of an execution at law as against tangible pro. 
perty which ouglit to be subject to it. (4 Johns. Chan. 452—ibid. 687—1 Hopk. R. 59-—~ 
1 Paine, 531.—2 Mason, 252--4 Cowen, 682.) These cases rest upon the familiar and 
well-established jurisdiction of the English chancery in that behalf. 

Judge Woodworth holds the party entitled to relief upon a wider equity than this :—~ 
That he may have the aid of chancery to transfer to him all rights and credits appertain. 
ing to his debtor: As the greater remedy will contain the less, he of course can have 
visible and tangible property secured him as a consequence of his right to every descrip. 
tion of interest which his debtor might claim. This wide, sweeping doctrine is pro- 
nounced, by the court of chancery of the state, extra-judicial, and of course without au. 
thority over other tribunals, and that court denies that the hypothesis of the learned 
judge is consonant to the principles of equity jurisprudence. (1 Hopk. R. 59.) 

The court of errors in a subsequent case very significantly intimates that the views of 
Judge Woodworth, without the sanction of an act of the legislature, could not be suc- 
cessfully maintained as a rule of chancery jurisdiction. (3 Wend. 360.) Let it then be 
admitted that a direct adjudication of the court of errors on the point of law would be- 
come a tule of decision in this court equally as in the courts of the state, I think it man. 
ifest that there is no such authority in thie case referred to, and that notwithstanding the 
strong language used in pronouncing the opinion in that case, the question is open to ex- 
amination upon the general principles of chancery law, whether a judgment creditor can 
in this court compel the application of debts and choses in action belonging to his debt. 
or to the satisfaction of such judgment. This question is to be determined by the es. 
tablished and recognised principles of the English law in this behalf; both the United 
States and the state courts adopting that as their common standard. 

The authority of the English decisions ceases in the state court if made after April, 
1775. (20 Johns. 554.) Probably the process act, (2 Laws U. 8. 299, § 2,) may interpose 
an equivalent limitation in the United States courts after 1792. (10 Wheat. 473.) 

It seems conceded by the court of errors in Hadden vs. Spader, that since 1790, the 
tule prevailing in England is adverse to the doctrines advanced in that case, and if this 
court administers the law as it existed in 1792, it would seem to follow that the enUly 
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ciation of-a new course of decision in 1790 might supersede here equally as in England. 
the force of any anterior rules. That the English chancery does not now administer the. 
relief sanctioned by that case is unquestionable. (2 Kent, 443—4 ibid. 430.) But I am 
inclined to the opinion that the cases clearly show that the new decisicns proceed upon, 
the assumption that the law was always in that country as then declared, and that they 
are not regarded as establishing any new rule. (9 Vesey, 180—10 Vesey, 368—7 Price's 
Exch. R. 274.) 

After the critical and careful review of the cases by Judge Woodworth in support of 
his opinion, by Chancellor Sanford, (1 Hopk. 59,) and the manifest approval of his rea- 
soning by other judges who have adverted to the subject, (Walworth, Cir. J., 9 Cowen 
724—Marcy, J.,3 Wend. 360—Vice-chancellor McCoun, 1835, Craig vs. Hone,) it is un. 
necessary for me to go further than to add, that on a careful perusal of the English cases 
supposed to sustain the doctrine advanced in the court of errors, (1 Vern. 399—1 P. Wms. 
445—2 Atk. 477—ibid. 600—3 Atk. 352-356—Ambl. 79—2 Cox, 235—Ambl. 596,) 
every one of them in my judgment turns upon points of jurisdiction wholly independent 
of the principle put forth in Hadden vs. Spader—some ingredient of fraud, of trust, or 
impediment to the running of an execution, or necessity for discovery, supplying in each 
of them matter pertaining to the cognizance of chancery. The case of Taylor vs. Jones, 
(2 Atk. 600,) referred to by Judge Story as the strongest in support of the doctrine de- 
clared in Hadden vs. Spader was the case of a fraudulent settlement by a debtor on his 
own family. (1 Story’s Equity, 362, note.) It is te be observed that the settlement was 
set aside in favor of general creditors, and that no peculiar equity on behalf of a judg. 
ment creditor is recognised by the court in that decision. Such also was the character 
of the case of Stillman vs. Ashdom, 2 Atk. 477, and the general question was decided 
by Lord Hardwicke adverse to the maintenance of such bills, though relief in that form 
may be yielded under peculiar equities, and, as in the last case, in furtherance of some 
special statute. 

The present chancellor of this state was plainly of opinion that the jurisdiction of the 
court would not, without the aid of the statute, give an execution creditor relief against 
property not liable to execution, or prevent the judgment debtor collecting his own debts 
when application to the court was unsupported by any ingredient of fraud or injustice— 
(9 Cowen, 724.) 

It seems to me, the very nature and object of bills of this character show that they 
must act within the sphere indicated. A judgment creditor has no claim because of the 
quality of his debt to the interference of chancery. All debts take like rank in equity, 
and the principles which will found a jurisdiction to enforce here payment of a judgment» 
equally cover every other class of debts, and authorize its employment for their collec. 
tion. This is the clear doctrine of the English decisions. (2 Atk. 477—ibid. 600— 
2 Cox, 235—Ambl. 596.) Creditors’ bills, therefore, are not suits for the collection of 
debts, but emphatically in aid of the execution at law. The execution should do the 
office, and would perform it but for some occurrence which demands the interposition of 
chancery to give the execution its legitimate effect. 

All the cases rest upon this doctrine. Chancery cannot be appealed to until the credi- 
tor has faithfully exhausted all his remedies at law, (1 Madd. 206,) and.it may admit of 
question whether the relief should go further than to bring property already under lien 
by the judgment or execution in a state to be levied on and appropriated. (1 Paine, 531.) 
This necessity demonstrates the reason and limits of the jurisdiction—that it is to be 
called in when execution at law would have afforded the required remedy but for some 
wrongful act of the party defeating its operation. ‘The argument that a creditor has not 
an adequate remedy at law where the debtor’s property is not tangible, but consists in 
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choses in action or debts owing him, furnishes no cause for the interposition of chan- 
cery that did not always exist at common law. 

The entire remedy ever allowed judgment creditors at law obtains now in this court ; 
the sequestration of all visible property, and the right of imprisonment to coerce the pro- 
duction of property which an execution cannot reach. Chancery is not to be appealed 
to, to take original cognizance in the mere collection of debts, but as an auxiliary to courts 
of law, to help out process where it would supply every needful remedy if its course were 
not intercepted or defeated by some inequitable act of the party directly connected with 
its operation. The object of the present bill, which is to enjoin two of the defendants 
from collecting the judgment debt due them from the other, and probably further, to 
compel payment of that judgment to the complainant, cannot, in either aspect, prevail in 
this court. Injunction accordingly denied. 


SELLING CARGO TO PAY FOR REPAIRS. 


An important case, as to the right of a captain to sell cargo to meet repairs, has come 
up in the English court of chancery—having relation to the New York ship Armadillo. 

In November, 1840, the plaintiff, Rayne, shipped certain goods of the value of about 
£700 on board the ship Armadillo, then lying at Newcastle, of which the defendant, W. A. 
Benedict, was the captain, and which he represented to belong to a firm of respectability 
at New York. The goods were the property of the plaintiff, and were consigned to his 
agents at New York, for the purpose of being sold for the plaintiff’s benefit, and the bill 
of lading was delivered to the plaintiff, and sent by him to his agents at New York: 
these circumstances were, however, introduced into the bill by amendment. The vessel 
set sail in November, 1840, but in going out of the Tyne met with an accident, and put 
into South Shields for repairs. When ‘the necessary repairs were completed, she again 
set sail, but towards the end of February the plaintiff learned that the vessel was al. 
leged to have sprung a leak, and had put into Cowes harbor. The bill stated, that the 
firm at New York, to whom the ship was stated to belong, had become insolvent, and 
that the captain had no means of paying for the necessary repairs, and had threatened 
and intended to sell the cargo, or part of it, to raise money to pay for the repairs, and 
that he was landing part of the cargo at Cowes for the purpose of selling it. The bill 
prayed for an injunction to restrain the defendant from selling the goods; and the amend- 
ed bill also asked a declaration, that the contract between the plaintiff and defendant 
was at an end, and that the goods ought to be returned to the plaintiff. 

The plaintiff had obtained an ex parte injunction from the vice-chancellor, which his 
wonor, upon the case being argued before him, dissolved. The plaintiff now moved be. 
fore the lord chancellor, that the order of the vice-chancellor dissolving the injunction 
might be discharged. 

Mr. Wakefield, Mr. G. Richards, and Mr. Keene, appeared for the plaintiff, and con- 
tended that the captain had no right to sell his cargo in order to repair his vessel, where 

‘the owners of the cargo were present, and claimed to have it returned to them; that the 
reason why a captain was invested with the power of selling part of his cargo in case of 
need, was not that he might repair his vessel for the benefit of the owners, but that he 
inight be able to perform his contract for the benefit of the shippers of the goods, by de- 
livering them at the place of their destination: but in this case the owners were desi- 
rous that the goods should be delivered up to them, and the contract ended. 

Mr. Wigram and Mr. Hull, contra, insisted that the bill only stated that the plaintiff 
had shipped these goods, but did not state that they absolutely belonged to him; he 
‘might have been acting merely as agent for the house at New York: that the plaintiff 
had incurred a certain debt to the defendant for freight, which he had not offered.to 
pay, nor had he exempted the captain from his agreement to deliver these goods at New 
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York. Mr. Wakefield replied. The following authorities were cited : Wilson vs. Mil- 
lar, 2 Stark. 1—Dobson vs. Wilson, 3 Campb. 480. (See also Abbott on Shipping, 
part 4, ch. 4, and the cases there cited.) 
Tue Lorp Caanceitorn.—As I understood the facts of this case in the first instance, 
it was that of the owners of the goods shipping their goods on board a ship in the Tyne ; 
that the ship, meeting with an accident, was afterward repaired at Shields, and then 
proceeded on her voyage to New York, and having without any assignable cause be- 
come leaky, to the extent of making nine inches of water per hour, and going into the 
harbor of Cowes for repairs; the owners of the goods hearing of this, and not having had 
the fact communicated to them by the captain, interfere and prohibit the captain from 
dealing with their goods, for the purpose of raising money to do these repairs; and the 
injunction is, that the captain may be restrained from selling, hypothecating, or dispos- 
ing of the cargo for the purpose of paying for the repairs at Cowes, necessary to enable 
the ship to proceed on her voyage. Under these circumstances, the plaintiff claiming 
his goods, and being in a situation to demand the return of those goods, would entitle 
him to the interposition of the court; because, otherwise, any captain who had a rotten 
ship at his command, might get goods on board at any port in England, and then sailing 
to any other port in England, might sell those goods in order to repair his rotten ship, 
and leave no redress to the owners of the goods. And here it would appear, the owners 
of the ship were persons who, whatever their credit might have been when the ship 
sailed from New York, have ceased now to have any credit, and are not now forthcom. 
ing to meet any demand against them. But in order to establish that right, it would be 
incumbent on the plaintiff to show, in the first instance, that he was so far the owner 
of the goods, as to have a right to control the disposition of the goods; and it would be 
right for him also to show, that, having such dominion over the goods, he had so dealt 
with the captain as to exonerate the captain from the liability to carry the goods to New 
York ; because, although it is perfectly true that the right of the captain to hypothecate 
the goods is said to be for the benefit of the goods, they being to be carried to the place 
of destination, the owner cannot come and say, You shall carry those goods to the place 
of destination, but you shall not deal with them in the way the law enables you to deal 
‘with them for the purpose of doing so. It appears to me, that the owner has not relieved 
the captain from carrying the goods to New York, but is just saying, yon shall not use 
‘those means the law enablen you to use, for the purpose of doing so. There has not 
been any proposition to reclaim the goods: if there had been, the question would then 
have remained as to the terms on which that should be done. Now, althongh the cap- 
tain has a right to tranship, Mr. Wakefieid says, he is not bound to tranship. He is 
bound to carry the goods to the place of destination: it is contract; and if they are not 
carried to the place of destination, he or the owners are liable for not performing the 
part of the contract,—liable to the shipper by virtue of the contract, and liable to the 
consignee, the bill of lading being delivered to the consignee, by virtue of that bill of 
Jading. If the owners of the goods are present at any place where the accident happens, 
I have no doubt they have a right, by settling with the captain—whether by paying 
freight or not, is not now the question—to say, You shall not sell my goods: but they 
have no right to say to the captain, You shall carry my goods to the place of destination, 
but you shall not hypothecate or sell part.of the goods, for the purpose of enabling you 
to carry them there. Mr. Wakefield says, you may tranship, but that you sifall not re- 
pair for the purpose of carrying the goods. The power the captain has over the goods 
ds for the purpose, in case of certain contingencies happening, of enabling him to pro- 
tect the cargo, and to carry his contract into effect. Now I apprehend, in this case, the 
plaintiff has failed on both grounds. He hes not shown suchen interest in these goods, 
‘#8 to entitle him to exercise dominion over them. Though he has had the opportunity 
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of making an affidavit, he has not shown any such interest in them, but he has stated 
that which is not inconsistent with the title being in the consignees altogether. It is 
quite obvious, it was a very important question in the case, considering what had taken 
place, which however he did not mention in his affidavit, namely, as to the bill of lading 
being sent forward. He does not state it, but it is stated in the answer, that the bill of 
lading is sent forward to the consignee : but the plaintiff is totally silent as to the bill of 
lading, or there being any consignment to anybody. If there had been a bill of lading, 
it might have been delivered to the captain, for him to give to any person whom he 
might select for the purpose of dealing with the goods, if the goods had been the goods 
of the plaintiff. It is possible they may be the goods of the plaintiff, and that they may 
be consigned to this house at New York merely for the purpose of sale; or it may be, 
that they are the property of the house at New York, and that the parties here have 
acted merely as the agents of the parties at New York. Al} that is disclosed upon the 
subject is from the answer, which states that there was a bill of lading, consigning these 
goods to be delivered to certain personsin New York, which the captain says he believes 
had been sent forward to those persons. ‘Those persons, therefore, on the arrival of the 
ship at New York, will be entitled to demand the goods according to the bill of lading, 
and the captain will be liable to such persons, if he does not deliver them. There is, 
therefore, a failure, on the part of the plaintiff, in showing that he has a dominion over 
the goods for the purpose of interposing now, and saying, that the goods intended to go 
by your ship shall no longer perform that voyage, but that I demand again my property. 
He has no such right: he has not shown it to be his property: but if he had not been 
in that situation, he could only have done so upon relieving the captain from the liability 
. to perform the voyage. He is so far from doing that, that he leaves him subject to that 
liability, and is not now offering to relieve him. He does not demand the goods. He 
says, I am willing to leave the goods in your hands; I only seek to prevent you from 
dealing with them in the way the law, without my interposition, if necessary, would en- 
able you to do, so as to perform your voyage. That was the reason which made me 
ask, whether the injunction which the plaintiff asked, was to prevent the captain from 
prosecuting the voyage. It is quite obvious that was not the intention of the plaintiff, 
otherwise the plaintiff would have made that part of his demand. The only question 
then would be, whether any thing, and what, was due from the owner of the goods, in 
respect of that part of the voyage which had been performed; but the injunction, as 
prayed for, would leave the liability of the captain to perform the voyage untouched. It 
asks that he may be made liable to that contract, and yet not be at liberty to raise money 
which may be necessary for the purpose of putting the ship in that state, in which alone 
it would be able to perform the voyage to New York. I think, therefore, upon those 
two grounds, both necessary to be established in order to entitle the plaintiff to the in. 
junction which he seeks, he cannot, under this state of circumstances, be entitled to the 
injunction he prays ; and that the order of the vice-chancellor was correct, and must be 
confirmed ; and that the motion must be refused with costs. It would be quite a differ- 
ent thing, if the plaintiff came here proving he was the owner of those goods, end seek- 
ing that the captain should not part with them. To be sure, a party who ships goods at 
Newcastle in November, has not made much progress towards the accomplishment of 
his views, who finds the goods at Cowes in April. But without giving any opinion upon 
@ motion on a case differently shaped, I am quite clearly of opinion, he is not entitled to 
the injunction he now asks. 

‘The plaintiff afterward amended his bill, stating that the goods shipped by him were 
his exclusive property, and were shipped by him for the purpose of being sold at New 
York-on his own account. On the 4th of May, the plaintiff applied to the vice-chan. 
cellor for an injunction, which his honor refused ; and the plaintiff then made a similar 
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application to the lord chancellor on the 7th of May, but his lordship said, that it did not 
appear that the plaintiff had relieved the defendant from the liabilities to which he would 
be subject, on his arrival at New York, under his bill of lading ; and that although it was 
a. hard case upon the plaintiff, still he must refuse the application, with costs. 
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BANKS. — 
cor gem 103 |110 |102 (105 |108 {109 |105 |1084/1084/108 |108 ip 
_ Mechanics’,..............|110 | 95 | 894) 90 | 94 | 964) 964) 94 | 95 | 844) 78 4 
Manhattan, ... --| 91 | 914) 85 | 78 | 83 | 88 | 87 | 81 | 80 | 80 | 78 | 634 
po adda. Shee! ong 7 107 |102 |...... 108 }...... 104 |104 | 99 |104 | 94 
5 ERE Tm 80 | 79 | 72 | 72 | 724) 99 |...... O64. cichisines 86 | 80 
‘ Merchants’ Exchange,}109 |......)......]...c6sJeccees OT dint cect inaseds 105 |107 |100 |...... 
. Leather Manufactur’s’,|112 [110 |...... 101 |107 |1074)...... 105 |103 |103 {100 }...... 
Seventh Ward,......... 93 |109 | 90 | 90 |...... nsetbesane’ ob pte Nils ya Saki forsee 
La Fayette,..... 90 | 90 j...... dit OB Ma ak PRES Pee 69 | 46 |...... 45 
Bk. of State of N. F:: 954) 97 | 93 | 88 }...... 94 | 93 | 963) 97 | 90 |...... 80 


Del. & Hud.Canal Co.,} 844) 94 | 85 | 88 | 94 |1024/1049/108 [108 |104 |1064/105 
Bank of Commerce,.... 98 | 974) 943) 96 | 99 100 | 97 | 97 | 98 | 96 | 93 | 90 
American Exchange,..| 92 | 914) 78 | 80 | 80 | 86 | 96 | 87 | 86 | 75 | 75 | 67 
Mech. Banking Asso.,) 844) 78 | 69 | 71 | 76 | 75 | 75 | 72 | 67 | 564) 57 |..55 
U.S. Bank, (of Penn.) 624) 41 | 18 | 174) 154) 204) 184) 163) 11} 54) 41. 34 








STATE STOCKS. ’ 
New York, 5 per cts| 91 | 91 | 90 | 82 | 863] 87 | 85 | 85 | 864] 84 | 824) 80 
Ohio,........ 6 964) 963)...... 924} 93 | 97 | 943! 94 | 94 | 923] 90 | 84 


Indiana,... Bs 73 | 664) 53 | 534 62 | 64 | 55 | 56 | 554) 484) 43 | 35 
Iilinois,..... 6 “ | 74 | 65 | 5341 51 | 57 | 66-| 56 534) 55 | 464) 40 | 34 
RAILROAD COMPANIES, |-——— 
Mohawk & Hudson,...| 69 | 66 | 55 | 56 | 64 | 71 | 67 | 66 | 58 | 594/ 63 | 61 
Utica & Schenectady, 126 |126 |1264)1264)132 |132 |133 133 |135 |135 1134 |133 
Harlem, ......... 384} 363) 29 | 28 | 29 | 29 | 254) 25 | 204) 164] 174) 163 
Stonington,.... 29 | 33 | 31 | 284) 314) 31 | 32 | 34 | 34 | 28 | 27 | Q1g 
Boston & Providence, 93 | 924) 923) 934) 94 | 96 | 95 | 94 | 94 | 954) 94 | 89 
N, Jer. R. R. & T. L.,| 754) 744) 70 | 70 | 75 | 83 | 80 | 78 | 774] 80 | 82 | 77 















































PRICES OF OTHER STOCKS.—Drcemser 1, 1841. 








BONDS. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. | 

New York City Corp. Bonds, 6 per ct. 97 | Bowery,.............cesssesteeesneeeensesevecd QO 
Kentucky Bonds,................. = OE ID MEIN. ss cnvs acinetvn'nghes extnbeeonencane AEE 
BANKS. Long Island, ss de ctbenceceeeteussdlnee 

Bank of New York,.. rere tae NR a Ne ee ee 
WAH tain ain 103 | Eagle, ode ga ee 93 

City, ... siteiiihedanaaninanttajthes xii RAILROADS. 

North River... sdhciiliiidlniinh acviiueatahene BE BO as secs a ncthinsathnnks inbehedccecks 524 
SIREN, cndsntnaeestancses cries excoonees FO FIRE Miler ss 5 snns somrenccevancetineds 524 
Butchers’ and Drovers’,...................105 | Boston & Worcester,............scssses0e — 
TRUST COMPANIES. Utica & Syracusey......s...sscecseeseeeee sd OS 

» Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company,..... 32 | Auburn & Syracusey.........ss+++ese0+ 80 
_ Ohio Life & Trust Company,........... 63 | Auburn & Rochester,...............0.0..e107 





N. B.—Many other stocks are -not regularly quoted. 
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Mercantile Miscellanies. “9 


WAREHOUSING. 


Pope, in his “ Yearly Journal of Trade,” says that, antecedently to the present cen- 
tury a system of restraint and prohibition pervaded the administration of our maritime 
and revenue affairs, producing inconvenience to the merchant and detriment to com- 
merce. Much of such inconvenience arose from the circumstance of the import duties 
being required to be paid on the landing of goods, amounting frequently to many thou- 
sand pounds. Such was more particularly the case during the late war, when the usual 
regularity of commercial transactions was much interrupted, and the merchant at times 
called upon, on the unexpected arrival of a ship, for a large advance of duties. This 
gave rise to a system of deferring payment, by allowing goods to be secured in ware- 
houses, or other approved places, under the locks of the crown, and to be taken out as 
might suit the convenience of parties, the payment not being called for until the goods 
were so taken out. Hence, in 1803, the establishment of the general warehousing sys- 
tem. Numerous have been the claims as to the origin of this system. May it not, 
however, be traced to the primitive ages? for we read in Genesis, in the affecting his- 
tory of Joseph and his brethren—‘ Let Pharaoh appoint officers over the land. Ana let 
them gather all the food and lay up corn, and let them keep the food in the cities, and 
that food shall be for store.’ Sir Robert Walpole, 1733, when he brought forward his 
excise scheme, attempted g measure of this sort on a very limited scale, but in conse- 
quence of severe opposition, abandoned it. Dean Tucker, too, in 1750, made a similar 
proposal without effect. The measure, however, was revived at the beginning of the 
present century, and the management of it confided to the late Mr. Frewin, then chair- 
man of the Board of Customs—a post, by the bye, which he held for a very extended 
period, with no less honor to himself than of advantage to the country. The ware- 
housing department has now become by far the most important in the whole circle of 
fiscal affairs. It is by no means an unusual thing for orders to be issued in a single day 
to a common locker for the delivery of goods, the duties alone on which amount to 
£10,000 or even £15,000—for several thousands is almost an every-day occurrence. 
The value of the merchandise deposited in warehouses under this system, at London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and other ports, cannot be estimated for merely government 
duties, (supposing the stock on hand to be equal only to three years’ consumption,) at 
less than fifty millions. Our ancestors would have been startled at the hint of the bare 
possibility of such an event; even some of our contemporaries may not, perhaps, be 
aware of the fact. Still such is the case. History shows nothing equal to this; no, not 
even “ Solomon in all his glory.” This vast machinery is, nevertheless, kept in regular 
and almost perpetual motion. The merchant gets his due supply, and the government 
the just proportion of duties. 





COMMERCIAL VALUE OF OLD PAINTINGS. 


It is stated in the London Tablet that the pictures belonging to the late Lady Stuart 
were recently sold at Christie’s rooms. The bidding was spirited, the character of many 
of the paintings having attracted a numerous assemblage of the cognoscenti to the sale. 
Though the number in this collection did not exceed eighty, between £14,000 and 
£15,000 were realized. Two Cuyps were knocked down for £2,625. A Landscape, 
by Rubens, with the Hunt of the Caledonia Boar, sold for £997 10s. A Claude, A Sea. 
port, with a sun-set effect, a fine but not first-rate work of this master, fetched £640 10s. 
A Backhuyzen, A Harbor with a Rough Sea, a most exquisite production, £962. Two 
Vanderveldes, £1,795 10s. A Rubens, Melchizedec and Abraham, was bought at 
£598 10s.; and a Portrait of the Duchesse de Cruy at £273. A Pastoral Scene, by 
Morland, at £220 10e., etc. 
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PAPER MANUFACTURE. 

The London Mercantile Journal gives a description of a new machine invented by a Mr. 
Rawson, destined to producea mighty and complete revolution in the paper trade. From 
this statement, it appears that the paper, after being made and dried on the steam cylinder 
now in use, and wound on the reel, is then taken to the sizing machine, and passed under 
the roller which works in the size trough ; it then passes through metal rollers, which take 
off the superfluous quantity, and is wound on to a reel at the end. The operation of size 
parting is simply performed by winding the paper when thus sized un to another reel. This 
operation is extremely beneficial to the paper, and conducted with great rapidity, ten reams 
being size parted in as many minutes. The paper is then passed on to the drying machine, 
which consists of a series of open drums with fans inside, moving at various speeds, and 
fanning upon every part of the paper as it passes warm air which absorbs the moisture 
in the size, and leaves the gelatine firmly attached to the paper. A twelvemonth’s con. 
tinual working has demonstrated beyond all question the intrinsic worth of this inven. 
tion, founded as it is upon the soundest principles, and carried out by the most beautiful 
and accurate machinery. Manufacturers, the most intelligent and influential in Griat 
Britain, have thoroughly tested it, and have not scrupled to admit that the principle mst 
shortly be universally adopted by those manufacturers of machine-made papers who are 
desirous to maintain their position in the market. The int jon of the paper ma. 
chine by Fourdrinier produced changes of the most important character in the manufac. 
ture of paper, and had such machine been accompanied by the principle now carried 
forward by this invention, scarcely any thing would have remained to be desired in the 
manufacturing operations ; but it has always been felt that that machine was imperfect 
and incomplete, inasmuch as manufacturers were unable to carry forward the sizing and 
drying operations otherwise than by the most destructive and barbarous modes. There 
have been repeated attempts made to size by machines, but hitherto with little success ; 
where it is continued its advantage is rendered more than equivocal by the mode 
adopted in drying by heated cylinders. Engine sizing, although more general, is 
scarcely more satisfactory. 


SPECULATION MANIA IN BELGIUM. 

It appears from a new work on Belgiam, by E. Tennant, that a few years since, the 
rage for joint-stock companies was as great among the phlegmatic Netherlanders as 
among the grasping and enterprising Yankees—and was attended with equally ruinous 
results. It is stated as a fact capable of demonstration, that between the years 1833 and 
1838, 150 or 160 companies actually invested 350,000,000f. or about £15,000,000 in 
speculations for insurances, mines, machine making, public works, export associations, 
glass manufactories, sugar refineries, cotton and flax mills, printing, brewing,—in short, 
every imaginable undertaking that could be described in scrip. The mania originated 
with some similar undertakings projected by the King of Holland, but which, being pru- 
dently conducted, were moderately successful. 











BROWN’S GOLD PENS. 

This paragraph was written with one of Mr. Levi Brown’s “ ever-pointed premium gold 
pers,” and a beautiful article it certainly is, possessing all the good qualities of the goose 
quill, without requiring the time and trouble of repair. It is said to combine too the quali- 
ties of incorrdsibility and darability, which justly entitle it to the name of “ ever-pointed.” 
The body of the pen is of gold, higtily polished, and the “ points” are formed of a metal 
second in hardness to no substance heretofore discovered, having the indissolubility of 
diamond. This pen, we are assured, has been in use five years, without the ‘east percep. 
tible wear. It is manufactured by Mr. Brown, at No. 10 Fulton street, Brooklyn, L. I. 
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EXPORTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


A Table, showing the quantity of Flour, Grain, etc., exported from Philadelphia to 
Foreign Ports during the last ten years, (1831-1840,) derived from the Philadelphia 


Commercial List. 
























































FLOUR. 
WHEAT FLOUR. RYE FLOUR. CORN MEAL. 
YPAR. ‘ - 

Barrels. Value. Barrels. Value. Barrels. Value. 
aE 259,785 | $1,452,656) * 8,433 | $31,248 45,432 ($153,529 
1832... 151,917 768,681; 13,040 56,434 50,323 154,113 
1833...... 132,622 727,568; 27,939 100,507 51,903 172,746 
1834...... 87,905 474,454 93, 5795 86,266 50,018 151,726 . 
1635...;. 96,098 561,931; 21 038 | ,91,525 50,869" | 193,488. . 
1836 ..... 67,113 520,950; 27,429 135,203 42,798 184,459 
1837...... 33,680 306,383 17,276 96,913 63,803 291,912 
1838...... 69,622 553,007; | 14,211 66,473 64,002 |} 241,636 
1839...... 191,380 1,273,484; 24,527 116,161 73,800 292,915 
1840...... 284,775 1,457,954| 36,471 107,488 89,486 280,175 

GRAIN. 3 
WHEAT. CORN. OATS, ETC. 
YEAR. 

Bushels. | Value. .| Bushels. | Value. Value. 
PN Bc ciy da evcnct 61,282 | $77,331 42,293 | $30,521 $9,728 
cc Rasinanun tinivated 2,258 2,429 48,859 33,379 3,906 
RE EERSTE -puaiedaaiaaiy ee 66,708 44,764 4,385 
BO iiitdececacsvceyats se siccbedehengiaivsp btenscaver GSR6 25,704. 17,373 
Piicvcdwtssektbenceces 4 2,903 3,809 |. 25,457 22,295 14,522 
I Riciteccbevdstscds secs intetebetetel bivbanssve BLT 18,075 2,940 
BEA Uiidy sotivcreborsecs 21,486 21,517 4,389 
BOO. accsiesscvecstecwed icsvelécctssebdeantell JO8F 14,280 2,537 
Be issbivckbckstdececess 37,831 47,738 17,117 16,439 2,918 
Sis cdsksscxevetsrcses 980,047 | 311,208-| 76,749 43,618: 22,527 








TRADE OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

The Madrid Gazette lately gave a table of the imports and exports of the Philippine 
islands for the year 1840, amounting for the imports to 1,746,782 piastres; the exports 
to 4,489,144 piastres ; 186 vessels cleared inwards, and 184 cleared outwards. This 
year, notwithstanding the Chinese blockade, there have been 34 clearances. inwards, and 
39 clearances outwards ; and the warehousing lists of Manilla give 3,421,483 piastres 
imports, and 2,907,664 piastres exports. The salubrity of these islands, and their 
proximity to Japan, China, the East Indies, and New Holland, promise a considerable 
increase in their trade. 





TRADE AND COMMERCE OF CUBA. 

We publish the following statistics of the commerce of Cuba for the year 1840, as 
translated from the Balansa General forthe London Journal of Commerce. ° Its details 
of the commerce, productions, and revenues-of the island are very minute, and were 
prepared with great care by order of “ Del Exmo Senor Conde De Villeneuva, Intendant 
of the Island.” ‘The, following tables exhibit, the. general: movement of the pate. ofthe 


island for the past year, as compared with 1839 :— . 
VOL. VI.——NO. I. 11 
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Importation and Exportation of the Island of Cuba for the pe 1840, as compared 
with 1839, and the aggregate compared with 1838. 





GENERAL MOVEMENT OF TRADE. 1839. 








$2,390,569 
--| 1,885,403 
119,226 
226,186 
3,446,852 
1,048,729 
398,714 
292,277 








7,740,074 
1,331,015 
1,691,856 |.........0040. 
4,160,815 


24,700,189 





24'729'878 
585,925 


8,290,387 | 11,264,367 
1,950,460 | 2,143,574 
1,346,820 
211,051 
115,311 
1,395,639 
608.100 |............... 
3,706,951 
581,814 


Island Products,.............+ 21,300,701 
lock Products. 








Silk,.... 
Quicksilver,.... 
Linen, 





3,587,981 
1,053,100 


-+-| 21,481,862 | 25,941,783 | 4,459,921 
40,271,102 


1,010,759 


This table shows a vast increase in the productions of the island, which constitute ite 
chief exports. The following table will show the proportion whieh each nation has had 
of the year’s business. en 
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83. 


The importation and exportation, in ships of different nations, have been as follows :— 


























COMMERCE OF THE ISLAND. 1839. 1840. 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Ezports. 

National Commerce. 
Spanish ships, .............-secse0+ $5,298,461 | $2,712,547 | $5,288,270 | $3,473,630 
Feat sis issescacsvinasiivin 22,054 7,145 sansa 

Foreign Commerce. 
Spanish ships, ............s0sc0e00s 7,108,704 | 1,951,715 | 6,684,718 | 2,044,441 
United States ships,............... 6,132,794 | 5,528,045 | 5,654,125 | 5,660,739 
Spanish American ships,......... 1,467,125 70,985 915,541 37,219 
English shipsjcs....ve.sssssevses 1,770,499 | 5,141,098 | 1,437,199 | 6,749,438 
ET Se eiticiss <i vs chnaginayiaine 714,664 845,906 618,461 908,605 
German shipS,.........00..eseeveee 332,909 1,604,460 391,231 2,122,057 
Beate Mii «sien d- cep ccsrisnes 220,170 449,625 269,070 713,564 
BM cin sanentacte se 35,445 | 119,505 21198 | 108,546 
Portuguese ships,............0..++. 17,001 312,401 8,294 211,397 
Danish ships, ..........000.0 0000-0008 108,059 266,403 47,914 924,378 
pS EE Ce eee eer Se | 2,478,848 3,357,172 | 2,987,7 

TOTAL,........00....0000+++| 25,315,803 | 21,481,862 | 24,700,189 | 25,941,383 











The increase in exportations of the island products has been large to England, the 


increase being rather more than to Spain. 


The decrease of importation, it appears, has 


been less from the United States than from England. The following table will give the 
business of each port of the island for the two years :— 


Statement of the Imports and Exports at and from the Different Ports of Entry in the 
Island of Cuba, for the years 1839 and 1840. 




















1839. 1840. 
PORTS OF ENTRY. 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 

Havantye.....ceccssceeseeeeeeeeeeeee| 18,436,888 | 12,206,737 | 17,913,310 | 14,172,579 
Cuba, vs...eserceeeeesereersereeeseeee] 3,165,422 | 4,149,866 | 1,863,624 | 4,333,744 
IOGMIMMIOR, ..c00.ccsidess ecitterovesecees 152,637 82,727 10,303 8,220 
MRS 00 ev dosdddtnccescescesoees 1,868,819 | 3,335,284 | 1,172,623 181,750 
FO 6.5 +0 cicidiinnins ccceseceses 1,012,267 913,417 156,856 217,562 
ie sto s1ds Win dadersccnnercens 36,407 21,456 57,376 43,075 
Gibara,....... 197,840 240,255 | 2,972,493 | 5,211,057 
Cienfuegos, 187,935 280,699 152,321 151,861 
Manzanillo, 155,142 162,252 83,025 49,584 
San Espirituye......seecesseseeeees 21,677 10,681 17,860 19,910 
IE Geis evdsiessvinde orcece 69,497 47,822 990,012 | 1,046,181 
NE FIR os 55 cosas Sepnisivecoscsness 11,255 662 310,741 506,256 

ee ee aE 25,315,803 | 21,481,862 | 24,700,189 | 25,961,783 











These tables present a great increase in the trade of Cuba. The total commerce of 
the last three years has been as follows :— 


Importations and expo 
“ 


“ 


“ 


ee eeeeeee 


rtations, in 1840.,..........850,641,972 
in 1839, 
” in 1838, 


46,797,665 
45,200,980 


Excess of 1839 over 1838................1,596,684 


“ 1840 “ 


1839... 


3,848,307 


- 1838, increase of 3 years,... 5,444,901 

The business goes on from year to year, steadily increasing. The currency being 
gold and silver, and the trade in it perfectly free, there are no revulsions and drawbacks 
upon trade; the produce goes forward to the foreign markets, commanding the highest 


specie prices, and the proceeds are returned iri imports. The accounts of the island, 
































commercial knowledge. 








five years :— 
Table, showing the Pro, 
a3 of 
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its commerce and revenues, have, since 1825, been reduced to a perfect system, whereby 
the movements of its trade and the progress of its prosperity can be ascertained at a 
glance. The tables showing the results of the year’s business, with great accuracy, are 
published every year. Before 1825, there were no records or means of arriving at any 
just estimation of the state of the island. At that time the administration of his excel- 
lency the Senor Conde de Villeneuva commenced, and under his direction the whole 
has been completely organized, in a manner displaying great financial skill and much 
This administration is divided into thrée periods of five years 
each, and the following table wi shew, the yearly average of business in each of those 


of the Commerce of the Island of Cuba, for three periods, 
five years each, showing yearly averages. 








COMMERCE AND REVENUE. 


1830 ro 1835. 





1824 to 1830. 


1835 ro 1840. 









Imports in Spanish vessels,.............0..-..+ 
“ foreign “ 
Bonded on entry, 


Pee ee eee eee eee ree 


1,810,000 | 7,198,000 
13,607,000 | © 9,558,000 
000 952,000 





10,956,000 
10,698,000 
2,394,000 











Total of i importation,.... 


eee eee ee eee) 





17,708,000 
000 








24,048,000 





Total CRP OT 0.060.0006000 00k KGS 
Flour.imported, barrels,............. aiesnail nd 
Rum exported, pipes,......:......+. ‘ 
Sugar exported, arrobas, 
on _— R 

ax exported, WT Aenguasskictogdsonasseeh 
Molasses exported, b’ys, .............s..0.cc00 
Tobacco leaf, arrobas,............sc...eses0ess 


FECES OT ETE HERE EERE ESer ee eeesesesl 












Pee ee eee eee ee 
















POSE Ree eee ee tena eee 


Pee Pee eee Bene eeerenee 


PPP Pee eee eee eee eee ee 


165,523 180,822 
ey 3,992 5,835 
6'508,138 | 7/893,567 | 10,166,555 
1,718,865 | 1,995,832 | 1,877,646 
"25,790 33,582 31,457 
71,922 98,479 128,465 


311 073 


5,465,000 
1,015,000 










Total maritime _— 
Inland revenue,.. 


5,175,000 
3,379,000 


6,480,000 
3,650,000 














Total revenue,..,...,. trssseoresneanseses 





8,554,000 








10,130,000 





aa 

























EAST INDIAN COMMERCE. 
INDIAN EXPORTS FROM 1838 ro 1841. 

“The progress of Indian commerce and industry must naturally be watched with much 
interest in this country, (says the London Journal of Commerce,) and especially so far 
as relates to the increase in those products of the soil or of manufacture on which most 
mainly depend the improving capacity of consumption for British produce and manufac. 
tures. It is gratifying therefore to find that in respect of the production of exchangeable 
erticles the progress of India is not only steady and prosperous, but really surprising, and 
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ail that can be wished. The fact of itself is a sufficient assurance that the trade of that 
immense region is as-yet but in its cradle. In respect of sugar, the mercantile advices 
by the overland mail represent that the trade there, as everywhere else indeed, was 
almost altogether paralyzed by the intelligence.of the famous sugar duty and ludicrous 
free-trade tampering projects of the late ministry, as purchasers naturally hold aloof until 
the question of lowering the impost on foreign sugars should be decided. The returns 
of sugar produced and exported exhibit the following satisfactory proportions of increased 
exports of sugar to Great Britain :— 


Year ending 30th of January, 1838,......... 610,679 Maunds. 
“ “ RR 719056 “ 
“ " TBEB,...00.000 787,495 1 
“ ea 184l,......... 1,912,125 “ 


The maund is equal to 82 pounds. The increased production and export between the 
years 1840 and 1841 alone is therefore in round numbers at the prodigious rate of about 
150 per cent. The manufacture and exports of rum were as follow, for the same dates : 


Gallons. Gallons. 
acini chnnislgn cqunataes deny; TUNED A Pet M Mig as snesncereoyeerepsenpeesesene 491,693 
is ceetbv dis bssiccesacseccnsnes EE Biase cangks iscececenstaceed iiecaded 1,205,150 


Which shows an almost equal ratio of increase for the last year as in sugar. ‘The ex- 
ports of saltpetre during the twelve months ending last June were larger than ever be- 
fore known from thence to this country. For 


Maunds. Maunds. 
1838, they were..............0s:.00++ 341,179 | 1840, they were..............cs:c.e08 260,004 
SRL... ds enatatenes shiesta SE Es.: 5. -oceshvebecnaidusen 417,374 


The exports to the United States ia 1841 amounted to 89,557 maunds besides. The 
total quantity of indigo exported from November.the Ist, 1840, to July 3d, this year, is 
stated in gross at 33,614 chests, or 122,633 factory maunds, each of these maunds being 
equal to 78 pounds, of which 24,443 chests, or 89,186 maunds to this country, and 
23,317 to France. The increasing value of the trade in hides will thus appear :—Exports 
to Great Britain in the years ending 30th of June :— 


Pieces. Pieces. 
iacchtccskdeiiilbebiss conssnnexes re Ba. oc seanccocnniesehasdeedddieces 924,339 
a ibs tihecseMibbisiihnd< conerasina Mn: is snteass cnnnuesibedsebiccashs 1,425,277 


“These exports are exclusive of course of those to other countries, such as France 
and the United States. It will thus be seen that native production has been considerably 
and advantageously stimulated in eastern India, and the fact affords a sure indication of, 
as well as guarantee for, a large and progressive improvement in the general trade and 
resources of that great country, if administered wisely, and in the spirit of peace. 





COMMERCE OF BOMBAY. 

The following extract from a report of the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay will be 
perused with inte as tending to show the extraordinary increase in the trade of that 
flourishing port :— 

“ Increasine Commerce or Bompay.—The ‘Comparative Statement of the Exports 
and Imports for the fourth quarter of the official years 1839-40 and 1840.41,’ which has 
just been published by the chamber of commerce, exhibits, if correct, an unparalleled 
increase in the trade of this port. The total value of the imports in the fourth quarter 
of 1839.40 amounted to 97,83,299 rs. ; in the corresponding quarter of 1840-41 they 
amount to 1,50,18,264 rs, ; showing in one quarter the astonishing increase of 52,34,965 
rs. Nor does this increase appear to be attributable to the rise of any new, or the pro- 
gress and advancement of any existing branch of commerce in particular, but is spread 
over the entire commerce of the place ; for from every country, with one or two excep- 
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tions, do we appear to have received an increased supply of commodities. The follow- 
ing table will show, in round wee fe the increase from each port or country -— 
From the Arabian Gulf... ehiaccscclavebeobess 


“ Great Britain, 

** ‘Malabar and Canara, 

WOE TIEN soc vcadsterscs kode scectees Bic csedh esactses 

“ Penang and Singapore,.......scesereesceeeee OF 
Demme alk ie nsns -sthevtncsdingeneres inno vislbiisinn mien 


Total increase, 


“ The imports from Cutch and Scinde remain nearly stationary, and from no quarter 
does there appear more than a nominal decrease. 

“From the subordinate ports of the Concan and Guzerat the increase of imports ap- 
pears equally startling, amounting as it does to the almost incredible value of 92,44,043 
rs., of which 66 lacs are from Guzerat, and 26 lacs from Concan, and the whole of this 
amount is comprised in two articles, viz :—cotton and opium, there being an increase 
in the value of the former of 56 lacs, and in the latter of 36 lacs. 

“ With regard to the export, the results of our analysis have not Jess astonished us. 
In the fourth quarter of 1839.40 the exports amounted in value to 92,57,047 rs.; in the 
corresponding quarter of this year they amount to 1,65,17,577 rs., exhibiting an increase 
of 72,60,170 rs.!| The following table will show what countries and ports have taken 
from us this increased amount of eer and the proportion to each :— 

To the Arabian Gulf... 


“ Cutch and Scinde,.... 

Meee II ao oan ep ustinss icnaien 
** Malabar and Canara. 

* Persian Gulf,...... 


Giving a total increase Of............s..c0seseeees 783 Lacs. 
From which has to be deducted the decrease to the following places :— 
To Calcutta, 


‘“ Penang ‘oa jt a daiseiieobinke dee teallione'« 
*“ Goa, Demaun, and Lisbon,... 


Or a total decrease of...............06 


And leaving a nett increase, in round numbers, of 72 lacs, as stated above. To China 
the increase noted gives the entire export of the quarter, as in the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year there does not appear to have been a single export to that country, 
and it therefore shows no increase in the usual trade to that co ; to the subordi- 
nate ports of the Concan and Guzerat the export appears to have diminished ; princi- 
pally to Guzerat, whither they have fallen off in value to the extent of nearly 6 lacs. 

« ‘When we first saw the document from which the above statements are drawn, we 
were so startled at the results shown, that we conceived some mistake must have been 
made in the calculations, but a minute examination, if it has not convinced us of its 
perfect correctness, has not enabled us to detect any error, and has proved its general 
accuracy. 

“In the article of cotton alone, it appears we have received a supply exceeding that of 
the same pericd in the previous year by 38,538,303 Ibs.; or, assuming a screwed bale 
to average 34 cwt., equal to 105,874 screwed bales; which, if we take the actual in. 
crease at 56 lacs, as already stated, would give an average price for each bale of 53 rs. 
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‘arate, as every merchant will acknowledge, not very wide of truth. We state this as 
confirmatory of the general accuracy of the statements; the same results being deduced 
from different data. 

“On carrying out our inquiries further, and examining into the supplies of cotton 
brought to market during the twelve months ending the 31st May, we find that the re. 
sult is well calculated to astonish those who have not been marking the progressive in- 
crease of this product, but have been dwelling with fancied security on their recollec- 
tion of what used to constitute a large supply—viz, 200 to 250,000 bales. It appears, 
then, that from the Ist of June, 1840, to the Ist of June, 1841, the imports of cotton 
into Bombay have anounted to 174,212,755 lbs., or, on the previous average of 34 cwt. 
to the bale, 478,606—little short of half a million screwed bales! This is a larger 
quantity than America produced up to the year 1826, and more than was consumed in 
England during the same year. In 1825, the entire production of the United States 
amounted only to 169,860,000 lbs., though twelve years after, in 1837, it had reached 
444,211,537 lbs. ! 

“ As a further encouragement to the cultivators, we may state that the consumption 
of East India cotton in Great Britain has increased in a greater ratio than that of any 
other quality whatever. In 1816, at which period the average price of American Up. 
lands was 184d., and that of Surat 154d., the consumption of American was 4,036 bales, 
and East Indian 207 bales per week. In 1839, when the average price of Uplands was 
7.875d., and Surats 5}d., the consumption of American was 15,644, and East Indian 
2,142 packages per week; the increase in twenty-three years of the last being in the 
ratio of ten to one, and that of the first barely four to one. In the same period the con 
sumption of Brazilian, Egyptian, and West Indian qualities had not doubled.” 

The lac represents 100,000 rupees, or, in sterling, €10,000. 





AUSTRIAN COMMERCE. 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS IN EACH YEAR, FROM 1828 ro 1838. 
The following statistical table of the commerce of the Austrian empire with foreign 
powers, from 1828 to 1838 inclusive, has just been published by Dr. Sigfield, at Vienna: 








Exports. Imports. 
ee Florins, 107,254,043 .................. Florins, 95,321,861 
A iiiih tis siiis:dthhy sete RINT: thas Alp ondgn eso pues oancodentan 99,545,289 
|| RD ee biskineviniee SE aintlivnhstatebsecconcoutenenine 94,106,471 
ee intial ky ai ET Sains css dapehenh cehocwmicssses 107,825,991 
EL dc enisnhudiths sedeautee RETR gp RS aa 106,270,012 
Rl btisnsivnbiisecetupens I is sine nntnnt venandon 107,781,409 
RNAS doin duibhes ites oss Rtn cicancvadiiiie tie scwevins 121,182,876 
das + isecdidie-<bdteina «vi BRD DOG FD oes <0.000 500 c0ssive cases ccesse+ cd SOgoeeyeae 
Se pee RIES vsiccetincceishtnnbdinscosecese 120,867,761 
iii tiesedianeandebes «es TSE SIG GEA. 2... 0.0.00 cseeresreccecsececelD ds aGa Son 
Total in ten years,....... Bk Re inna scan caitehats sa beees nec 1,151,555,334 


The principal articles exported were wool, woollen stuffs, and raw silk. The imports 
were chiefly cotton and cattle. During the above period the exports of wool and the 
imports of cotton were doubled. The exports of raw silk and woollen stuffs increased 
33 per cent, and the imports of cattle 14 per cent. 





RUSSIAN COMMERCE. 
EXPORTS FROM ST. PETERSBURGH TO THE UNITED STATES. 
“The growing trade of Russia has frequently attracicd voservation, and the quantity 
ard value of the merch¢ndise brought forward at the recent tair of Nischny Novogorod. 
(says a German paper,) is a convincing proof of that. Among the items we may notice 
300,000 poods of iron, all sold; 36,000 poods of copper, 40,000 chests of teas, nearly 
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all of which found buyers, though at lower prices than last year, when the supplies were 
expected to be stopped ; 3000 casks of agar, and 13,000 chests of indigo. Of Russian 
silk and half-silk fabrics for seven millions of roubles, assignats, were sold; of cotton 
goods, for thirty millions ; of woollen, for eleven millions; and of cloth, for six millions 
of roubles. Cotton yarn, red dyed, 11,000 poods ; linen, 15,000; arschines, about 12,000 
yards; fur manufactures, for six millions of roubles; brandy, 25,000 wedros, or about 
68,000 gallons; and red and white wine, 150,000 wedros, or 135,000 gallons, with a 
good sale for all. Iron was rather flat. The total amount of the Russian goods at 
this year’s fair was 35,159,685 roubles, against 29,922,493 roubles, at the fair in 1840. 
The supplies of goods from Europe, not manufactured in Russia, were for 2,019,421 
roubles in 1840, and for 2,086,407 roubles in 1841. This year the value of woullen 
fabrics from Europe was 195,700, of cotton and yarn 309,200, of linen 149,800, of 
silk 198,000, and of wines 922,000 roubles. A comparison with the figures given in the 
earlier part of our statement will show how large a proportion of the manufactures must 
have been domestic :— 


Exported from St. Petersburgh to the United States, to September 5th, in 1841. 
TR sancdesiascccnsetastaad 
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PPORARGIR, tiessescnsedicivecrsosce 


Horsemanes, .............::... 808 | Cantharides,...............00...... 40 
Bristles, ... wslincivensen 3,740 | Flax,... ceadessébetsenscabe” = EO 
Russia Leather. awe 315 | White ‘Wax... at a eliih ehdéinuhie “ 700 
Linseed,........ jaa 4,493 | Brown Rolls,...................000005 pes. 5,057 





pon costbn dues b8%s<kebhs sth ° Bale eh annrns 


STATE OF COMMERCE AT HAVRE. 

The statistical accounts showing the state of commerce at Havre have lately ap. 
peared. The comparative state of business in cotton is thus shown, by which it is sean 
that the fluctuations in the stock and deliveries of cotton have been considerable :— 
























YEAR Stock, 1st of Arrivals in Delivered in A 
Eight Months. | Eight Months. 

siboiper’ 287,815 213,015 
BOG... 2000 17 57,000 340,841 265,341 132,500 
i 33,800 207,256 153,456 87,600 
1838......... “ 33,000 254,171 218,571 -68,600 
iinmasines, 45,500 209,344 184,844 70,000 
1836......... “ 18,800 249,863 187,463 51,500 
1835......... 22,000 185,280 142,880 61,400 

re “ 159,843 161,643 32,200 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The Bank of England covers five acres of ground, and employs over nine > hendred 
clerks. Every thing for the use of the bank is made on its own premises, and the 
printing of its notes is a large item. A note once returned to the bank is never to be 
reissued, but is filed away, and at the end of ten years burnt. ‘The-workmen are busily 
at work every day in the year save Sundays, in printing notes." At the annual burning, 
two days are required, with a large fire, to destroy the old notes; and it employs two 
men constantly in feeding the fires. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


REGULATIONS OF THE PORT OF BALTIMORE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ORDINANCES NOW IN FORCE. 

It is incumbent on the harbor-master to collect all tonnage daily, and whenever two 
days’ tonnage is due, and the payments not secured to his satisfaction, he shall enforce 
the payment thereof in the same manner as other city dues are collected. 

The sum of two cents per ton shall be, and is hereby assessed and levied upon every 
vessel of sixty or more tons, arriving at the port of Baltimore, which, by the laws of the 
United States, is required to report and enter at the customhouse, and the collector of the 
port shall be and is hereby authorized to collect the same. 

Also the sum of two cents per ton shall be, and is hereby assessed and levied upon 
every vessel of sixty tons or more, arriving at the port of Baltimore, which, by the laws 
of the United States, is not required to report and enter at the customhouse, and that the 
harbor-masters shall be and they are hereby authorized to collect the same, provided, 
nevertheless, that the sum of money assessed and levied by this section shall be collected 
from each vessel but once a month, although she may arrive more frequently. 


DOCKAGE. 
All vessels, except those with firewood, lying at or in any manner making use of any 
wharf belonging to or rented by the state, shall pay dockage according to the following 
yates :— 
Those occupying the Ist tier, per ton, per day, 1 cent. 


“ Qddo = * 0g “ 
All beyond the 2d do. =“ ino: 
WHARFAGE. 


From and after the passage of this ordinance, all goods, wares, or merchandise landed 
on the public wharves from on board any vessel or vessels lying at said wharves, or 
placed thereon for the purpose of shipment or exposure for sale, shall pay the following 
rates of wharfage for each and every day the same may remain thereon, or any less 
time, (excepting, however, firewood and lumber, the rates of which are to be accounted 
for the whole time allowed by ordinance for the same to remain on the wharves,) to be 
paid by the owner or consignee, or in event of there being none, the master of the ves- 
sel; and all goods shipped from one vessel to another, one half price to be paid by the 
shipper or owner. 





Cents. Cents. 
Anchors and chain cables, ton weight 25 | Boxes lemons and oranges,.........each 02 
i natinicsi cannes deve. oswsvisdingiad each 01 | Boxes oil, wine, and cider,........+ each 02 
Almonds, in sacks,................0. each 02 | Boxes chocolatey........+:..++e0+++8 each O01 
“ in bags,... ..each 004} Boxes svap, tin, and candles,...... each 01 
Ashes, oyster shells, ‘ke. ™ "per ‘cart load 05 Boxes tacks and Pipes. sacihh eakuadie each 01 
Bags of coffee, ginger, peppers &c., in Boxes cheese,..............++++-+-seach 004 
similar bags,............ each 01 | Boxes herrings,... ss saabansaae 004 
PNG. sisne ovckevuscduntil each O01 | Boxes raisins,.................eeeeeee each 003 
Bags, barrels, or sacks salt,........each 02 | Boxes window glass,....... ~ 100 feet 004 
Bales of merchandise,......... ... each 04 | Half boxes window laa .-each 003 
Bales or bage ten ..each 02 | Boxes of shoes,.......... ..each 03 
es rags,... ibis vees .each 04 | Boxes of drygoods ‘and sugars. each 03 
Bales tobacco,... each 02 | Boxes drugs and gums,... vseeeach 03 
Bales merchandise, cotton, & &e... .each 04 | Barrels beef and pork,........-...+- each 03 
Boxes merchandise..... ..each 03 | Barrels flour, bread, and meal,....each 02 
Boxes of Havana sugars. iuss.-ctttch 04 | Half bbls. flour, bread, and meal, each 01 
Boxes Brazil sugars... peed per ton 25 | Barrels, emptyje......ccecccsscceersecreeee free 
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90 
Cents. 
Barrels containing liquids,.......... each 03 
Bundles meen in idikinwigs Sbdactie taak each 02 
Bricks, ... Saks ..per thousand 123 
Bales of hay. sa’ kupateienemie ohieiiiia each 064 
Bags shot..... ea each 004 
Iii ccnslec,fccixasccccc sce each 02 
Half and Quarter barrels fish,......each 01 
Ceroons of indigo,.................+ each 064 
EE TE Se OE per ton 25 
Cases merchandise,.............,....each 03 
RIESE BO uc pccen ssp cov’ each 124 
Cases of muskets,.. each 04 
Cases of copper,... -each 03 
Cases of gin, each 01 
Coal,...... pet ‘30 ‘bushels 064 
Sion tinsakacs vogccscnpersein per ton 25 
Cambooses or stoves,............... each 064 
OS eee ee eS each 124 
— ne ae 
EE RE RRL each 05 
Casks of cheese,...:..............006 each 02 
CWE IN sctcicisossencavecececns each 01 
a ee 
‘Carriages,... .--veach 25 
Cart wheels, JiR eae & 
CE Bisse en csicacccnccncenccuntl each 04 
Half chests tea,.............<+.+......each 02 
Quarter chests tea,.................. each O1 
i SE ee eee Te 
Carts or wagons, ........-....+0......each 25 
SE iiicicatcayttssiceishecetouid each OL 
DT OR ariaicor sce sxp-sensoree so per ton 25 
ONES & RE SES acme each 05 
Drums of raisins,........... each 01 
Drea Of Tg. iS ii each 003 
Fish, per — bine daiv'eGossee'sieed. Mule: OF 
Firkins,.... each O01 
Firewood... sper ‘cord, “for two days 06} 
Gunstocks, ptiiencips anak oe de per thousand 30 
Granite and other stone,...... per perch 10 
Grindstones,............+....+.5...-per ton 25 
Grain, foreign,................. per bushel 003 


each 10 


Hogsheads OE IN ves ccictesteds 
..each 10 


Do. containing sugar, &e... 


Do. empty,... : each 02 
Do. hoops and poles, Mite sper ‘thousand 20 
Hemp. Mei ..per ton 25 
Hadipits of bottles. ble eesad een abe each 03 
Horns, ... seessesesssse sper thousand 20 
Horn tips,... sb tev eves en ceadeil per thousand 06} 
Hides, ox or horse,.......0......44 each 004 
Hoop poles, per thousand 10 
Horses and ae veeeess ach 05 
MI cs Soicabev i sack, each 65 
Horn cattle,.... ..each 004 





Cents. 
Hemp, —— iron, or —s per ton 25 
Ivory,.... siine ..per ton 50 
Gens ee eet ton 25 
Jars of | grapes, “ail, ‘olives,.... ...each OL 
Kegs of lard and butter, vids stensueisedak 01 
Kegs of crackers,.... Leseeeeeee ach 004 
Kegs and boxes of tobacco,.... each 02 


Half kegs and half boxes tobacco, each 01 
Kegs shot, of 300 Ibs. or 12 bags, ...... 03 
Kegs nails, raisins, and other articles 


of equal capacity,...............0. each 01 
Lead, in sheets and pigs,........per ton 25 
Rdandy: ttt: CORR ssiinisisinn sins ivdseonvied each 05 
Log and other dyewoods,.......per ton 25 
a sian nenmihsh tame vat per thousand 03 
Lumber, per 1000 feet, not ex. 5 days 15 
Leather,......... per one hundred sides 15 
Mahogany,...................per 500 feet 30 
Mats of sugar,...........0:...s00ss000 each 01 
I candace andessipwecstucerd each 25 
Mats of Cassia,..............per hundred 10 
Nests wooden ware,.................each 01 
Onions,...... per bushel, or 20 bunches 003 
Sass sassabunsccstccen per thousand 10 
OM is BAER per 1000 feet 20 


Oil, whale and sperm, per 150 gal. csk. 123 


Oil. rnllaeahe under 100 gallons 10 
Oil,.. .stierces, under 80 gallons 05 
Oil,.. «per barrel 03 
Packages, smail ‘merchandise,... «each 02 
eer .-per ton 10 
Paper, wrapping, per ‘bandle,. daneed each 004 
hia ai'ss saash sarees toekss selited each 02 
Potatoes, pr per bushe] 004 
POs iis isttn cies ein per barre! 02 
Rattans,. eT 
Ns cniinedsis inicnsehsinh onal ‘pe r barrel 02 
ic tbsddscenuseencn sat hogsheads, each 05 
Do. loose,...... as ..per bushel 004 
NGL Bi ii aa per ton 20 
Steel, in bundles,......+-...+.+.. per ton 25 
SS EE ERE per dozen 02 
Staves, barrel,.. ..per thousand 124 
Do., hogshead oak pe per thousand 20 
Stone ballast,... veserseesses per ton 064 
Sheep and Swine, ....each 02 
Shingles,... seonlp OP thousand 03 
Trunks of merchandise, tend ciked each 03 
Tar and turpentine,... ..per barrel 02 
Tierces dry merchandise... Libel piadiew each 05 
Fiat tevcee 60... 6:60 cove csrsevetdadin each 024 
Tea kettles,.....................per dozen O14 
Lee ee rare per 1000 feet 15 


Tierces of rice, and similar goods, each 05 
Wood and bark,..................per cord 064 


It is also enacted that it shall be the duty of the harbor-masters to make their returns 
to the register of all moneys collected by them, so as to designate that received from 
vessels for wharfage or tonnage, and that received from goods, distinctly, and the names 


of the vessels so collected from. 


~ 
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TABLE OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MONEYS AND EXCHANGES. 


DENOTED AT A PAR: WITH LONDON. 











Places. Moneys. wrth Val.* 
AMATO, 05500005000: 60 kreutzers=1 florin..................| 2 001.2 
Bavaria,............ 60 kreutzers=—1 florin..................| 1 08 
Belgium,............ 100 cents==1 france......................| 0 091.2 
Brazil,. ..-+«{1000 reas==1 paper milrea, about...) 2 07 
Bremen,.......-.+++ 360 schwaren=72 grotes==1 rix dol.) 3 03 1-2 
Buenos Ayres, ....|128 quartos=8 reales=1 paper dol.| 0 05 
Canada,............ 12 pence! shilling currency....... 0 10 

20 shillings=1 pound currency...... 16 08 
*,* In exchanges £100 currency are val- 
or Aad sterling, giving a premium for 
China, --/ 100 candarines=10 mace=1 tale...| 0 06 
Cn epedesacness 8 reales==1 dollar................scc0+0+ 4 02 
Demerara, &c...../100 cents==1 dollar..................... 4 02 
Denmark,.......... 96 skillings==1 rigsbank dollar...... 2 021.2 
Egypt,.-. - 40 paras==1 piastre...............:.006+ 0 02 2.5 
France,............. 100 centimes=1 franc................. 0 09 1.2 
20 francs=1 napoleon or new louis|15 101-4 
Frankfort, (Main)}15 batzen==1 florin of exchange.....| 2 001-4 
Genoa,..... ---|100 centisimi=1 lira nuovo..........| 0 091-2 
Germany,.........+ 90 kreutzers==1 rix dol. of account| 3 001.2 
Rhenish florin Is. 8d. convention fl.) 2 001.2 
Gold ducat 9s, 4d. rix dol. specie...} 4 O01 
Gibraltar,........... 192 quartos=12 reales=1 hard dol.| 4 02 
Greece,............. 100 centimes—1 drachma............ 0 083.4 
Hamburg,.......... 16 schillings=1 marco banco........| 1 051-2 
Holland, --|100 cts.==20 stivers=1 fl. or guilder| 1 08 
| Eee E. India Co’ys rupee (general coin)| 1 101-4 
Calcutta,............|192 pice==16 annas=1 sicca rupee! 1 113.4 
Leghorn, ........... 100 centimes==1 Tuscan livre....... 0 073.4 
Malta,..........-.-/600 grani==30 tarizz24scudi=1 pez.) 4 00 
Monte Video,......\800 reis—=8 reales—1 current dollar) 3 04 
le ta 100 grani=10carlini=5tari=1 duc.| 3 033.4 
ts EE 96 skillings=1 specie doilar..........| 4 043.4 
Persia, ............./50 abassis=10 karauns=1 tomaun/10 00 
Poland,...........-..30 gros==1 Polish florin.............+- 0 054.5 
Portugal,.... -|1000 reas==1 milrea,..............6++ 4 101.4 
Prussia,......0...-06 30 silver groschen==1 thaler..........) 2 103.4 
Rome,. «-.-+++|100 bajocchi=10 paoli=1 scudo....| 4 02 
Russia, ..++4100 copecs==1 silver rouble..........| 3 011-2 
Saxony,.....0:.+++» 288 pfennings=24groschen=1 rixd.| 3 00 1-2 
Sicilyy.......ce-r0es 600 grani=30 tarim24 scudi=1 on.|10 031.2 
Singapore, ......... 100 cents=1 hard dollar..............| 4 02 
Spain, .. .-|8 reales plate=1 dollar plate......... 3 013.4 
20 reales vellon=1 hard dollar...... 4 02 
: 4 pistules=1 doubloon................./64 OL 
Spanish America,|100 cents or 8 reales=1 hard dollar| 4 02 
Sweden, ............|48 skillings=1 rix dollar banco...... 1 08 
Switzerland,.......|100 rappen=10 batzen=1 Swiss f&.| 1 021.4 
Turkey, ............/40 paras=l piastre, about............ 0 022.5 
United States,...../100 cents=1 dollar............0.e00-.44 4 O114 
10 dollars=1 eagle.....................,41 OL 
a4 seen te fl pa 
Venet. Lombardy,|100 centesimi=1 lira Austriacha....| 0 081-4 
West Indies,...... ‘The nominal values of £100 sterling in 








Exch. at par with London. 





£1=9 fi. 50 kr. 
£1=25 fr. 22 ets. 
£100—609 1.4 rix dol. 


£100 st. £120 cur. 
or 8 per cent prem. 


8 per cent premium. 
50d.—§$1. 

£1=9 r. dol. 10 skil. 
£1=100 piastres. 
£1—=25 fr. 22 cent. 


£1=148 1.5 batz. 
£1=25 lir. 22 cent. 


50d.=1 hard dol. 
£1—28 dr. 15 cent. 
£1—13m. 10 1.2 schil. 
£1—12 fi. 9 cts. 

ls. 10 1-4d.—1 E. I. 

Company’s rupee. 
£1—30 T. 1. 53 cent. 
48d.—1 pezza. 
40d.—1 dollar. 


-4'39 3.4d.—1 ducat. 
A\£1—4 sp. dol. 53 skil. 


58 1-4d.<1 milrea, 
£1=6 thal. 27 gros. 
£1—48 paoli. 

£1=6 roub. 40 cop. 
£1=6 rixd. 13 3.4 gros, 
123 1-2d.—1 onza. 
50d®=1 dollar. 


37 3.4d.==1 dol. pla. 
50d.—1 hard dollar 
£1=—16 fr. 82 rap. 


£1—4 dol. 87 cts, or 
9 23.40 per ct. prem. 


£1—29 lir. 52 cent. 








ba In the above valuation standard gold is estimated ut £3 17s. 10}d., and silver at Se. per ounce. 
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STEAMBOAT AND RAILROAD STATISTICS, 


STEAMBOATS ON THE OHIO. 

“ We have been,” says the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, “ for some time preparing a table 
to show the great business done on our western waters, and by the exhibition of the 
number of steamboats, to show how shametully our western interests are neglected, and 
how great consequently is the loss we by this neglect sustain. In our statement we 
have been aided by a valuable list of steamboats published in the Louisville Advertiser, 
which we have used for our present purpose. This list also shows the boats built at 
Louisville and other places on the river. 















































a CTE 98} Portsmouth, ................ 5| Marietta, ...........ss0..... 8 
SSE IEE * De, ies so dnaek ocxeoe nts PT iensssicenenccenvsen., 2 
Cincinnati,.................. 89} Jeffersonville, .............. 19} Greenfield,................. I 
Paducah,..................-. 1} Grave Creek,............... 2 Big Sandy,..............00. 2 
estes sirens wcnar 2| Bridgeport,.................. 1] Alleghany River,........... 1 
Gallipolis,..........++...... 1) Crookston,..........-0.0+4s 1) Manchester,................ 2 
Es stasiievs so enee ihe McKeesport,........... ... 1; Munerysville,............... 2 
SEO 2) Elorstown,...........+...++. 1) Millersburgh, ............... 
Fishing Creek,............. 2} Point Pleasant,............ ig | SEER eee | 
Wheeling,...............+0 17; Mouth Cumberland Riv. 9] Shade River,............... 1 
~ sre egg a a 15| Baltimore, ............ 1; Mouth Tennessee River, 2 
Hamar,... sbonactocde SEA ariendseniesoce CA iinciseckeniniaces 1 
Beaver, .......--+....++ss0+++ 1} Clarksville,. apeosceye.) ML MUN bens thaeesdnshteainins 1 
New Albany,.... ..+« 20| Lawrenceburgh,........... 1] Brush Creek,............... 1 
Steubenville,............... 2) Jacksonville,............... Oe ite: inuincscttnatnnn 1 
Belle Vernon,................ 3} Rising Sun,................. li Wellsville,................+. l 
Shouseton ,.................. 2] Elizabethtown,............. ‘plbiee 

SING. iso vutih exten anh genanahindiaieiinn dee 371 


“The tonnage of these boats amounts to the sum of 64,928 tons. The number of 
steamboats built or building at Cincinnati and at other points, in 1841, is extraordinary, 
and shows how rapidly the resources of the west are being developed, and how great 
the demand for boats to carry passengers and produce from point to point.” 4 
It also appears by the Gazette that there were 35 boats built at Cincinnati, in 1841. 





WINTER TARIFF ON THE RAILWAY BETWEEN BOSTON AND ALBANY. 
The Western railroad was opened in December. The directors of the Western and 
Worcester railroads have agreed upon the following scale of charges for the winter 
business. The rates adopted are generally low, (says the Boston Transcript,) and while 
the navigation is clgsed, will doubtless insure a large patronage to the line, and there is 
reason to believe that when the snows of the winter have passed, the permanent depot 
et Albany completed, the capacity of the road tested by actual experience, and the Hud- 
son road rebuilt, as it will be by the next summer, lower rates will be established in view 
of the spring and summer business. The charges for passengers this winter will be as 
follows :— 


let Class. 2d Class. 
Between Boston and Albany,............... MG BD. ciivemdtii -B3 663 
* Pittsfield, ............. eee 2 75 
“ * Springfield,.. baeiees PR ice. 2O 
“ Albany and Worcester,............ A ee sont spowiae 3 123 
“ “ Springfield...... 2 eri, tC 
od “ Pittsfield,............. vB DD reveciseery 1 00 


Merchandise will be divided into four classes :— 
The first class, comprising silks, spices, teas, cases of bopnets, fine goods, hats, shoes, 
&c., (taken through,) at 50 cents per 100 Jbs. 
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The second class, comprising butter, cheese, groceries, hides, leather, hams, entton, 
domestics, (carried through,) for 40 cents per 100 lbs. 
The third class, pork and fresh meat in bulk, lime, marble, plaster, iron, lumber, salt, 
grain, roots, (carried through,) for 324 cents per 100 Ibs. 
The fourth class, flour, (taken through,) for 50 cents per barrel. 
The charges will be as follows: on 
lst Class. 2d Class. 3d Class. 4th Class. 
Boston and Albany, for 100 Ibs... 50-cents. 40 cents. 324 cents. 25 cents. 


“ Pistefietdieess . si. 40 “ 30“ 244 “ 25: “ 
mn Springfield,... “ ...... 274 * 224 * iG: * a» 
Albany and Worcester,...  ...... 40 * .* 244 “ 95 “ 
* Springfield,... * ...... 274“ 224 “ 165 “ 223 “ 
“ Pittsfield,..... * ...... 6b * mS lo" * yw” 





MASSACHUSETTS RAILWAYS. 

Joseph E. Bloomfield, Esq., has prepared and published in the Courier & Enquirer 
the returns of nine railways in Massachusetts in use in 1840; also, a comparative table 
of the cost, receipts, income, and dividends for four years, of the Boston & Lowell, the 
Providence, and the Worcester railways. These several roads prese t a success with 
the railway system that is not exceeded on the best lines in England, where the popu. 
Jation to the square mile so much exceeds that of Massachusetts. 


If we add to the cost of the nine enumerated roads,.................. 40000000 $15,329,192 
The cost of the Boston & Portland road, up to 1840... ER 523,091 
And the estimated cost of the Albany & West Stockbridge Tailroad, (a 1.419.840 

MD ICOUUUNUN 06st crs ks 04s <o Gis aie coven Sdn etscescerevecssccesceaccsconsee eae 


We find expended by Massachusetts,...........0.....4.. ccecesceecceceseceeeeecees $17,265,023 
With an average annual nett income of 7} per cent. 


The main line from Boston to Worcester is 444 miles; from Worcester to West 
Stockbridge, 117; and from Stockbridge to Albany, 384— in all 200 miles. 

The cost of this road, with the depots, locomotives, and cars for a freighting business, 
will exceed nine millions of dollars, being a sum much greater than the first cost of both 
the Erie and the Champlain canals. This great cost has been incurred by Massachu- 
setts, in running a railway at right angles with a succession of rocky ridges, crossing 
numerous streams to tap the New York western trade, during the suspension of naviga- 
tion on the Hudson. 

It will be perceived that it has cost in Massachusetts $1,732,353 to earn $3,634,980 


The receipts from freight and the mails were ................00c0ceceeceeesseceateeees 1,248,874 
NUNS) it wcenhenisdsatsaiinebsntbieidcSicies dures maces cinetiaresépeisabee 2,386,106 


The expenses are 47 per cent of the receipts, and the freight, as compared with the 
receipts from passengers, as one to two. On the Boston & Lowell railroad the receipts 
from freight nearly equal those from passengers. The average nett income for four 
years, as observed on all the roads, is equal to 74 per cent, with a steady increase in the 
item of freight, and a diminution of expenses in their management. 

It is ascertained that there are 3,300 miles of railway completed and now in use in 
the United States, on which about $100,000,000 have been expended. These several 
roads now yield on an average, according to returns made by the Chevalier de Gerstner, 
a nett income of 54 per cent. There are 1700 miles of railway now in the course ot 
construction, which are nearly ready for public use ; and 2000 miles in addition, which 
have been projected and surveyed. 

During the period of the construction of this better improvement of the age, not one 
tenth of this number of miles of canals have been entered on, and all are failures in this 
country to pay 3 per cent on their cost, with the exceptions of the Erie and Schuylkill 
canals, 
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NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NOTICE TO NAVIGATORS. 


SABINE PASS.—EAST END GALVESTON ISLAND.—CORPUS CHRISTI PASS.—ARANSAS BAR.—ESPI- 
RITO SANTO PASS.~—PASS CABELLO. 

E. W. Moore, commander of the Texas schooner of war San Antonio, furnishes the 
latitude and longitude of all the entrances he has been off during the past summer. 

Sazine Pass—Lat, 29 deg. 38 min. 46 sec. north, long. 93 deg. 53 min. 15 sec. west 
of Greenwich. Eight feet water on the bar, soft mud, very much like the mud at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. 

East Exp Gatveston Istanp.—Lat. 29 deg. 19 min. north, long. 94 deg. 47 min. 
10 sec. west of Greenwich, 12 feet water on the bar, hard sand. 

Corrus Curisti Pass.—Lat. of north end of Padre Island, which forms the south side 
of entrance, 27 deg. 36 min. 50 sec. north, long. 97 deg. 16 main. 5 sec. west. From 4 
to 5 feet water on the bar, but so heavy a surf that it is dangerous crossing in a boat. 

Aransas Bar.—Lat. of beacons on NE. end of Meslang Island, which forms the south 
side of the entrance, 27 deg. 49 min. 15 sec. north, long. 97 deg. 03 min. 54 sec. west. 
Eight feet water, bottom hard sand. 

Esrrriro Santo Pass, commonly called Cedar Bayou.—Lat. of northeast end of St. 
Joseph’s Island, which forms the south side of entrance, 28 deg. 05 min. north, long. 96 
48 min. 10 sec. west. Four feet water on the bar, hard sand. 

Pass CapeLio.—Lat. of northeast end of Matagorda Island, which forms the west side 
of entrance, 28 deg. 19 min. 24 sec. north, long 96 deg. 25 min. 05 sec. west. Large 
eleven feet water on the bar, and but 163 yards across it—bottom sand. 

Mr. E. W. Moore has completed the survey of Pass Cabello, and has placed a buoy, 
moored with chain, on the extreme point of the shoal. He says—Vessels crossing the 
bar should pass to the westward of the buoy, and within from fifteen to eighty yards, in 
which channel there is large 11 feet, at ordinary high water. The bay is by far the 
best bay in Texas, there being ample room for one thousand vessels to lay at their 
moorings, and not one of them be in less than four fathoms water. 





VALUE OF BAROMETRICAL OBSERVATION. 


Captain Oldrey, commanding the Hyacinth, sloop of war, was working up for Barba- 
does, August 10, 1831, when the hurricane came on. He had been on deck during the 
finest weather ever witnessed in that climate, and had just been admiring the beauty of 
the evening. The atmosphere to the horizon was perfectly clear, not a cloud obscuring 
the sky, nor was there the least probability of a change, as far as could be judged from 
any appearance observable in the heavens or in the ocean. Going below to his cabin, 
the captain flung himself upon a sofa, and a minute or two afterwards chancing to cast 
his eyes upon a barometer suspended near, he observed that the mercury was falling. It 
was a moment when he would not have thought of consulting the instrument for any 
purpose, and so strange did he think the circumstance that he rubbed his eyes, imagin- 
ing he was deceived. Still the mereury fell; he got off the sofa, and approaehing the 
instrument, discovered that the quicksilver was falling with a perceptible motion. He 
went on deck, but the weather was as lovely as before ; he descended again, shook the 
instrument, and still the descent was certain and continued. A fall so rapid and re- 
markable, of which he had never seen nor heard a parallel instance, convincing him that 
something was about to happen, he cilled the first lieutenant and master, and stated 
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what he hadseen. These officers allowed that there could be no storm likely, the sea and 
sky were then so clear and beautiful. The captain was not of their opinion; and as the 
ordinary falling of the barometer indicated a storm, he resolved to prepare for one with 
a speed and energy proportioned to the singular rapidity of the indication. He ordered 
every thing instantly to be made snug, the topmasts to be struck and all to be got down 
and secured upon deck. The officers and ship’s company were surprised, and still in. 
credulous. One man said to another, “ The captain is determined to sweat us.” By an 
activity urged on by the union of command and entreaty, all was lowered and secured. 
The officers of the ship, except the captain, were still of their previous opinion, and well 
they might be; so far, none of the appearances existed that usually precede storms and 
hurricanes in that latitude. The evening had closed in by the time the operations on 
board the ship were nearly completed. Captain Oldrey relaxed nothing in the way of 
preparation to the last, and saw it finished to his satisfaction. An hour or two had gone 
by afterward, during which his mind had become composed with the reflection that he 
had been prepared for the worst, when he had proof of the value of the instrumental 
warning ; a storm did come on, and reached its utmost fury almost at once, so that a rag 
of sail could not be kept up. The wind blew with a fury so great that the sea could not 
rise into waves, but became one vast plain of fuam, on which the ship lay driving fu. 
riously along. Fortunavely there was ample sea room. This extreme fury of the wind, 
in which it seemed as if nothing could live, did not continue more than two hours, and 
for the whole time the ocean was without waves. When the wind abated a little of its 
greatest force, the sea began to rise, and falling a little more the waves rolled in moun. 
tains, while through these the ship bored her way, rather than sailed. The next day the 
Hyacinth arrived at Barbadoes. The hurricane was over. The vessels in Barbadoes 
harbor, which is two thirds surrounded by rocks, the remainder being a sandy beach, 
were all driven far up, high and dry, and nearly buried in sand, so that after the calamity 
was over, there was nothing to do but to dig them out again. 


HIGH RIDGE ON THE KOBBERGROUNDS. 


It having, by a fresh survey of the Cattegut this summer, [the Cattegut is a gulf of the 
German Ocean, between Sweden and Jutland, extending for about one hundred and 
twenty miles from north to south, and seventy from east to west, through which the 
Baltic sea is entered by three straits called the Sound, the Great Belt, and the Little Belt,} 
been ascertained, says the Hamburg Borsenhalle, that the high ridge on the Kobber- 
grounds extends fourteen feet further than hitherto has been known, the Danish general 
direction of customs and commerce has, under date of the 8th October, notified that 
two sea-marks have been placed on the same, to mark its whole extent :— 

Ist. The northern mark before the grounds east of the church of Byrum, on the island 
Lessoe, bearing east according to compass N.53 W. 2nd. The southerly and outer. 
most mark of Kobbergrounds with three brooms 5-12 quarter leagues easterly of the 
south point of Kobbergrounds, at the depths of 4 fathoms and 4 feet water, from where 
the northern mark of the Kobbergrounds bears N.11 W. and is seen 15 to 16 feet above 
the level of the sea; the church of Byrum N. 42 W. distance 34 leagues, and the whole 
length of the island Lessoe N. 26 W. 
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1.—HARPERS’ FAMILY LIBRARY. 


A'though we have noticed separately most of the works recently added to this well-known 
series, we are induced by its striking merits as a whole, its extent, and the important moral 
and intellectual influence it is exercising on the community, to say a few words in relation 
to its general character. 

The Family Library now numbers 150 volumes, and is receiving accessions as fast as 
its publishers are enabled to obtain books suited to their purpose. As it is intended to be 
“exclusively a library of useful knowledge,” all fiction is rejected ; and that its moral ten- 
dency may be unexceptionable, every volume is subjected to a careful revision. Parents, 
therefore, may feel the utmost confidence in placing it in the hands of their children. No 
series of books hitherto published in this country has acquired so universal a popularity and 
so wide a circulation ; it is everywhere known, and in almost every bookstore throughout the 
Jand its numbers may be found. Two circumstances have contribtted to this—the excellence 
of the books, and their unexampled cheapness. Dear books are for the few; cheap books 
for the many ; and as all our people should read and be intelligent, it is the publication of 
the latter that should be more especially encoutaged. 

We can, perhaps, in no way give our readers a better general idea of the character of 
the Family Library than by naming the works in one or two of the principal departments, 
premising, that what may still be wanting in any department, it is the intention of the pub- 
lishers to supply in the future progress of the enterprise. In history, there is a Universal 
History, a History of the Jews, one of Egypt, of Arabia, of Persia, of Nubia and Abyssinia, 
of India, of the Crusades, of the Barbary States, of Italy, of England, of Ireland, of British 
America, of Poland, of Venice, of Sweden, Denmark and Norway, of Iceland and Green- 
land, of the United States, of Connecticut, of Michigan, &c. In biography, the Life of Al- 
éxander the Great, of Charlemagne, of Sir Isaac Newton, of Cromwell, of Frederick the 
Great, of Moliammed, of Mary, Queen of Scots, of Peter the Great, of Goldsmith, of John- 
son, of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier, of Napoleon, 
of Nelson, of Lord Byron, of the Empress Josephine, of Bruce, of Washington, of Franklin, 
of De Witt Clinton, of Jay and Hamilton, of Perry ; lives of ancient philosophers, of distiri- 
guished men of modern times, of celebrated female sovereigns, of celebrated travellers, of 
eminent sculptors and painters. ‘The physical sciences, natural history, astronomy, the 
arts, moral and intellectual philosophy, political science, belles-lettres, &c., &c., are all 
ably treated. Among the foreign writers some of whose works have a place in the Family 
Library, we will mention Johnson, Goldsmith, Sir Walter Scott, Southey, Milman, Aber- 
crombie, Montgomery, Dick, Mudie, Keightly, Lockhart, Leslie, Murray, Croly, Cun- 
ningham, James, Russel, Brewster, Turner, Mrs. Temennn, Crichton, Combe, Higgins, 
Tytler, Parry, Bucke, White ; and, among the American contributors, Irving, Paulding, 
Wheaton, Bryant, Halleck, Potter, Renwick, Upham, Thatcher, Bush, Ticknor, Lieber, 
Hale, Mackenzie, Henry, Griscom, Dana, Camp, Lanman, Hazen, Dwight, Lossing, and 
Page. 

To persons with limited means, but who are still desitous to possess some valuable work 
on every interesting and important subject, this series cannot be too highly recommended. 
The 150 volumes already published may be purchased for $65, (or any number of them at 
the same rate,) and by expending a very few dollars each year for the additional volumes 
as they come out, a person, without other books, would soon be in possession of a 
very complete library,—more complete probably, for all useful purposes, than would be 
obtained for four times the amount laid ont in miscellaneous books. And what an intel- 
Jectual treasure would this library be to every family—what resources for instruction and 
for innocent entertainment would it afiord ! 
2.—Ralph Gemmell, or the Banks of the Irvine; a tale of the Scottish Covenanters. By 

Rosert Pottox. 18mo. pp. 103. New York: Robert Carter. 

This tale, as its title indicates, is of a religious character, and, as the production of the 
author of “ The Course of Time,” will secure a large circle of readers. 
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$.—Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romaniic ; amg with notes, by J. G. 

pg, am py Ria pe cine y Rage San ee 

an c- 

count, — specimens, of the Mice of the Cid. 8vo. pp. oh Shin York: Wiley & Put- 
nam. 


Spain, from the earliest time, has been a land famous in the annals of chivalry and song. 
The marvellous adventures of eifht centuries of unceasing warfare with the Moors could not 
fail to furnish the themes, and a rich and musical language the expression, of a national poetry 
peculiar in its character, and more copious than is found in the literature of all the other na- 
tions of Europe combined. She is pre-eminently the land of the ballad. It is the form of poetry 
best adapted to the genius of her people, and to the circumstances of her history. To this 
day, amid her high hills and through her luxuriant valleys are chanted a thousand songs, 
composed in the time when the crescent waved from the towers of Granada—when that 
impersonation of all that was chivalric and romantic, the Moorish knight—watered his steed 
by the banks of the Gaudiana, and the Moorish shepherd folded his flocks im the fertile 
plains of Andalusia. Would that the remembrance thus kept in mind of the deeds of their 
ancestors could arouse the nation to a sense of its debasement—could revive the spirit of 
patriotism now smothered in individual prejudice, selfishness, and pride! The present 
collection of ballads has been long known im this country from individual specimens which 
have found their way through the press. They are now for the first time presented to the 
public collectively by Wiley & Putnam, who have published them in a style worthy of the 
subject. These ballads are not merely interesting as poetry, but they are also valuable as 
historical records, and as illustrative of the manners and customs of the tithes. The selec- 
tion of ballads has been of course made with taste, and all the critics agree as to the re- 
markable spirit, fidelity and energy, with which they have been translated. Mr. Hallam, 
the author of “The Literature of the Middle Ages,” and himself a profound critic, says 
that “ the originals themselves are known to our public ; but generally, with inconceivable 
advantage, by these very fine and animated translations.” 


4.—Report in Favor of the Abolition of the Punishment of Death ; made to the Legislature 
of the State of New York, April Mth, 1841, by Jony . O'Suntavan. 8vo. New York: 
J. & G. H. Langley. 1841. 


We believe that no man having the slightest pretensions to common sense and the ordi- 
nary feelings of humanity can rise from the. perusal of this able and interesting report with- 
out a thorough conviction of the propriety, and in fact the necessity, of an immediate re- 
peal of the laws authorizing the punishment of death. A great and growing repugnance 
in the public mind to the operation of this most detestable provision of our criminal code 
has long been manifest—a repugnance founded in the best feelings of our nature, and the 
natural result of a diffusion of the principles of Christianity, and a consequent humanizing 
progress in civilization and refinement. This feeling, however, has by many been ad- 
mitted with much hesitation and suspicion, An idea that a form of punishment sanctified 
by universal custom through all time must have some strong and good reasons for its pre- 
servation in the present day, has hitherto prevented many from expressing their feelings 
upon the subject who would otherwise have been clamorous for reform. To such Mr. 
O’Sullivan has rendered essential service. He gives them a reason for the half-formed 
faith that is within them, and a justification of the horror which a contemplation of the 
subject excites. He sweeps away every support of this product of a barbarous and ignorant 
age, and furnishes the most conciusive arguments, founded both on principle and expe- 
diency, in favor of its abolition. The subject will be brought up before the legislature this 
winter, and will no doubt meet with the attention that it so justly deserves. 





epee pet Autumn and Winter. The Juvenile Naturalist. By B. H. Dra- 
2 vols. 234 and 227 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1842. 


wat who are in search of really valuable gifts for their little ones cannot do better 
than to take these books. They charm the eye, feed the mind, and’enrich the heart. Full 
of excellent wood cuts, the path of knowledge is made alluring: breathing naturally the 
finest moral sentiment, the young affections are not left unsatisfied. They are worth whole 


cargoes of toys—whole libraries of gilded and 234 ni pen punaretrs eecanarai 
little bad grammar in them. : 
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6.—Visit to Northern Europe ; or Sketches, Descriptive, Historical, Political and Meral, of 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Finland, and the Free Cities of Hamburg and Lubeck. By 
Roserr Barrp. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: John 8. Taylor & Co. 1841. 


Two very interesting and useful volumes, evincing much talent, industry, and observa- 
tion. The notices of the manners and customs, commerce, manufactures, arts and sciences, 
education, literature and religion, of the countries indicated in the titlepage, are full, and 
evidently accurate. The work is written in an unpretending but excellent style. It is il 
lustrated with several maps, and embellished with numerous wood engravings. It is not a 
work of travels properly so called, made up merely of accounts of what the author heard 
and saw in the countries under consideration, and of his intercourse with the various 
classes of persons with whom he came in contact; but it is, as the author says he intended 
it to be, a book containing as much useful information respecting the countries of which it 
treats as could be conveniently exhibited in the compass of two volumes, and as little about 
the personal adventures of the author as would be consistent with giving to it some degree 
of connection and unity. The engraved illustrations are beautifully executed, and the 
general mechanical appearance of the work highly creditable to the publishers. 


7.—Pocahontas ; and other Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Sicourney. pp. 284. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

Like all who are in the habit of writing constantly, on trivial as well as on great occa- 
sions, to meet the demands of a weekly paper as well as to pour out the inspiration of a 
fervid soul, Mrs. S. has written a great deal which, for her own credit, it is well will soon 
be forgotten. Not so the volume before us. Judiciously selected, it is a wreath of her 
choicest flowers, that deserved thus to be set as apples of silver in a frame of gold. The 
‘* leader,” Pocahontas, is one of the richest efforts of the American muse ; and unquestion- 
ably will enjoy as wide a circulation and as enduring a fame as the language it has em- 
ployed with such beauty and power. Many other exquisite things, scattered through the 
volume, establish its claim to a permanent place among our best literature ; though occa- 
sionally, we find cause to regret that the peculiarities of one denomination should so fre- 
quently intrude themselves. Mrs. 8. has now done justice to herself: let the public see to 
it that they do justice to her. 
8.—The American Almanac, and Repertory of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1842. 12mo. 

pp- 328. Boston: David H. Williams. 

The present volume forms the thirteenth from the commencement of publication, and 
the third of the second series of ten volumes. The judicious arrangement of the astronomi- 
cal department, by Mr. Paine, has been retained by the new editor, Mr. Pierce, without 
any important alterations. It comprises the astronomical, statistical, and miscellaneous 
information that so eminently characterized those which preceded it. The present volume 
will be found particularly interesting, embracing, as it does, an abstract of the census or 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the United States, for 1840. The vast amount of sta- 
tistical and other information contained in this almanac give to it a standard and perma- 
nent value, as a work of reference, in all time ; and it is probably as accurate in its details, 
and as free from typographical errors, as it is possible to render a work requiring so much 
care in the compilation. 
9.—The Poems of Ossian. Translated by James Macrnerson, Esq. To which are 

fixed, a Preliminary Discourse and Dissertations on the Era and Poems of Ossian. New 

York: C. Wells. 1841. 

Ossian will remain for ever a favorite with but a limited portion of the public, who, with 
Napoleon at their head, loving his romantic melancholy, his deep pathos and bold imagery, 
will make almost their whole poetical literature out of him. We regret to see an edition 
loaded down with the stupid and pointless criticisms prefacing this. Unquestionably 
there was some actual basis for these ancient lyrics: in 1807, the Highland Society pub- 
lished the Gaelic originals of fourteen Ossianic poems. Unquestionably too, Maepherson 
entirely re-modelled such traditions—making out of mere ballads stately epics—swelling 
the grandeur of the incidents in every conceivable way—and leaving to himself the credit 
neither of a faithful translator nor an original poet. The whole book, though neatly exe- 
cuted, has ‘a school-book air, in violation of all taste. Publishers should understand that a 
poetical romance is not well dressed in the regimentals of Anthon’s classics. ‘ 
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10.—The Correspondence of William Wilberforce ; Roeert 

srnronce and Samve Witserrorce. Revised or aahee vo the “sot areca 

2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 1841. 

Here is the heart of one of the best of men laid open ; one whom all ages will bless, and 
all eternity honor ; one who filled a most conspicuous station in the history of his time, 
and played a prominent part in those benevolent enterprises which are its glory. Still, the 
indiscriminate praise with which the collection has been received proves that few have 
looked beyond the beaming countenance which faces the titlepage, and the delusive pre- 
face which follows. We regret for the sake of a name we so heartily revere that a collec- 
tion of letters, (for the most part feeble, tedious, verbose, hasty, and redeemed from utter 
barrenness only by devout sentiments and philanthropic impulses,) should, be set up as a 
monument to the memory of William Wilberforce. ‘Though the benevolent heart will not 
be disappointed of the sincere disinterestedness it ascribed to the great antagonist ot the 
slave trade, though the spiritual eye will see much of heaven in these careless outgushings 
of soul, the correspondence in general is neither creditable to him whose name it bears 
nor profitable to the reader. There is hardly one of our eminent men, from Washington 
down, whose letters are not unspeakably more valuable than these. And the same lethargy 
of mind which disappoints one in the good man’s own letters, seems to taint to a great 
degree the letters of his distinguished friends. We admire the afiection which prompted, 
but pity the blind partiality which executed this tribute to ascended worth. 
11.—The Rhode Island Book ; Selections in Prose and Verse, from the Writings of Rhode 

Island Citizens. By Anne C. Lyncn. pp. 352. Providence: H. Fuller. Boston: 

Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1841. 

It is an honorable spirit which moves these gatherings of local genius, but in this ease 
the purpose is better than the deed—the intention than the execution of the work. Printer 
and editor seem to have conspired together to disappoint the public, mortify hopeful talent, 
and put the Roger-Williams city in disadvantageous comparison with all who have pre- 
ceded her in this ingenious way of self-commendation.. Where such writers as Burgess, 
Channing, Hall, Greene, and Wayland are met, cannot be a barren land. Unhappily, the 
selections are not always well made ; and are often sadly cut up to afford room for verses 
which sink below criticism, and prose which would not signalize an every-day penny-liner. 
{if the editor’s threat is fulfilled, and a second volume is summoned out of time into a con- 
sumptive life, we trust it may be under different auspices, so as a¥ Jeast to die decently, 
and find honorable mention after burial. 


ememnene08 , Teamiry é containing the Principles of the Science, + Tie, ts mar 
4, mo Rings ag By Atonzo Gray, A. M. 12mo. pp. 396. New York yton & 
Saxton. 1841 


This volume, illustrated with numerous engravings, is intended as a text book for aca- 
demies, high schools, and colleges. The compiler is a teacher of chemistry and natural 
history in the Teacher's Seminary, at Andover, Massachusetts. Most of the works on 
chemistry are too profound on the one hand for those who are just commencing the study, 
or too superficial on the other for those who wish to obtain a scientific knowledge of the 
subject. Mr. Gray has avoided these two extremes, and combined, in an eminent degree, 
the scientific with the popular and useful parts of the subject. The adoption of the work, 
ya many of our best institutions, is a strong recommendation in its favor. We would par- 
ticularly commend it to the attention of that portion of the mercantile community who may 
be engaged in those branches of trade which render a knowledge of this science of prac- 
tical utility, 


18.—The Parted Family, and other Poems ; An the A . By Mary 
S. B. Dawa, author of the “Southern Harp.” .. pp. SOY. ts York: Dayton é& 


The fair author of these poems experienced in the loss of a husband and child a series of 
the severest afflictions that can penetrate the heart of stricken humanity. They appear to 
be hastily written, rather under the guidance of excited feeling than of sober reflection ; 
but they breathe throughout a pure and gentle spirit, deeply imbued with the hope reflected 
from the leaves that unfold to our race the undying realization of immortality.in the spirit 
land. As the natural outpourings of experimental sorrow they will touch the fibres of 
many a kindred soul, and shed over it 2 healing balm. . ; ‘: 
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14.—The Token, and Atlantic Souvenir ; an Offering for Chistmas and New Year. 12mo. 

pp. 320. Boston: David H. Williams. 1842. 

Mr. Williams, the new publisher of this earliest of the American annuals, has succeeded 
in realizing the high expectations raised when it was announced that it would come out 
under his auspices, and we have no hesitation in saying that it is equal, at least, to any 
thing of the kind which has issued from the press of our country. The embellishments 
would almost lead one to conclude that the art of engraving had usurped the dominion of 
the painter and the sculptor. The human countenance beams from the paper as from the 
canvass. The landscape, with its varieties of scenery and circumstances, glows from the 
book which they illustrate, and even the sculptured statue breathes and speaks in all the 
relief of light and shade from the purity of the marble page. The literary department sur- 
passes any previous volume ; it contains more than forty articles, from our most popular 
writers, as Henry W. Longfellow, J. G. Percival, John Pierpont, Charles F. Hoffman, 
3. G. Goodrich, Isaac McLellan, H. T. Tuckerman, J. T. Fields, F. W. P. Greenwood, 
Park Benjamin, George Lunt, A. B. Street, Mrs. Gilman, H. F. Gould, Harriette Beecher 
Stowe, and other well-known authors. It has, we are aware, become fashionable to de- 
claim against the light literature of the day, and particularly that portion of it which ap- 
pears in this form; but we do not know where else to find so much that is original in 
thought, beautiful and varied in style, or pure and elevated in sentiment ; and we fervently 
hope the publisher will be encouraged to go on in the work of improving this interesting 
branch of the book trade. 
15.—Gems from the Works of Travellers, Illustrative of Various Passages in Holy Scripture. 

12 mo. pp. 320. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1841. 

This volume will prove highly acceptable to all who venerate the literature or religion 
of the Bible, as it serves to illustrate many passages full of importance and beauty, but not 
generally understood, because they contain allusions to manners and customs familiar to 
those for whom they were originally written, but which are imperfectly known to us. 
The volume consists of extracts from the narratives of travellers who have recorded the 
customs of the oriental nations, and as many of those customs are retained among them to 
this day, such as existed in the times when the scriptures were written, and as their man- 
ners are in many instances little changed since the patriarchal times, they will essentially 
assist the reader to a clearer perception of the propriety and beauty of the illustrations so 
often drawn from them in the Bible. The numerous engravings are designed to strengthen 
the force of the text. 
16.—Eastern Arts and Antiquities, mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures ; with numerous il- 

lustrations. l6mo. pp. 400. Bible Quadrupeds ; the Natural History of the Animals 

mentioned in Scripture ; with sixteen illustrations. 16mo. pp. 269. New York: J. S. 

Redfield. Boston: Saxton & Pierce. 1842. 

We know not which of these books to prefer—they are both so excellent. The first 
named is rather of an older cast—the second adorned with a higher kind of illustrations ; 
but, published by the enterprising getter-up of the Pictorial Bible illustrations, they are 
both admirable in matter and style, either for Sunday schools, for family instruction, or 
youthful pleasure. The ‘‘ Eastern Arts” has the most religious intelligence—the “ Bible 
Quadrupeds” the most amusing and inviting incident. They are fit companions for each 
other ; and belong to that high class in the juvenile library which forms one of the most 
hopeful features of modern literature, and reflects the highest praise upon the wise public 
spirit which prompted this and kindred publications. 


17.—The History of Michael Kemp, the Happy Farmer’s-Lad ; a Tale of Rustic Life, illus- 

trative of the Spiritual Blessings and Temporal Advantages of Early Piety. By Ann 

Woovrurre. 12mo. pp. 248. New York: Robert Carter. 

This is a reprint of a sixth London edition of a popular religious fiction. It is written in 
a lively, agreeable style. The story is designed to illustrate the passage of holy writ, 
* that godliness is profitable unto ail things, having the promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come ;” and although relating principally to humble life, its lessons are 
applicable to individuals moving in higher and other spheres, among whom, it is said, it 
has had a large circulation. It is imbued with the popular theology to which the author 
was attached. It is printed in the usually neat style of all the latest publications. 
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18.—The Student-Life of Germany. By Witt14m Howrrr, author of “‘ Boral} Life in E 
land,” etc. From the unpublished manuscript of Dr. Cornelius. 8vo. pp. 467. Philade 
phia : Carey & Hart. 1842. 

We do not, (to adopt the language of the learned translator of this elegantly printed book,) 
hesitate for a momen: to assert that, taken as a whole, it will be found to contain more 
that is entirely new and curious than any one which has issued from the press for years. 
The institutions and customs which it describes, form the most singular state of social ex- 
istence to be foun? in the bosom of civilized Europe, and what renders them the more 
curious and worthy of investigation is, that they are no recent and evanescent frolic of ec- 
centricity, but are as fast rooted into the antiquity of German minds and manners as the 
universities themselves. They have been modified and softened by time and advancing 
refinement, but are not a whit nearer being rooted out, apparently, than they were three 
hundred years ago. This state of things is depicted in the volume before us, by a German 
himself, who passed through it; and with that peculiar feeling and appreciation which a 
German only can possess. It has been translated by Mr. Howitt, under the author’s own 
eye, as it was written; and as he was acquainted with the English language, it may be 
presumed to give a faithful transcript of his thoughts, It presents a very amusing and 
agreeable picture of the student-life of Germany, and will doubtless find among our own 
university graduates and collegians a Jarge circle of delighted readers. 


19.—Skeiches from a Student’s Window. By 8. G. Goopricu. 12mo. pp. 311. Boston: 

William D. Ticknor. 1841. 

Not one of the annuals is capable of communicating half the pleasure with this exquisite 
collection of fragments, fables and fantasies, mostly republished from periodical works. 
We did not believe Old Parley had so much taste, so much variety, so much poetry about 
him. Neither had we done half justice to his admirable faculty of conveying instruction ; 
his inimitable grace in approaching the youthful mind, his polish of style, or freshness of 
thought, are worn-out themes. Whether for youthful pleasure or profit, the American 
press never issued any thing better than this: nay, we challenge the world to even equal 
this casket of well-set gems by any thing of recent date. Dickinson has surpassed himself 
in the mechanical execution. This will long be exhibited as a specimen book. 


20.—The Early lish Church. By Eowarp Cuvcston, M.A., Rector of Crayhe, Durham. 
18mo. pp. 344. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1842. 


This handsome ibinens is designed to exhibit a faithful picture of English church history, 
and to the admirers of that church in this country it will doubtless prove a very acceptable 
offering ; and may on the whole be considered an interesting and valuable contribution to 
our adopted religious literature. It is a work of considerable research, and the author is 
evidently well versed and deeply interested in the subject he has treated with so much 
learning and erudition. We do not think, however, that the marshalling of the name of 
the “ Right Rev. L. Silliman Ives, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episeopal Church in the 
Diocese of North Carolina,” on the titlepage, as the author of “a preface” of four pages, 
adds much to the intrinsic value of the work. 


21.—France ; its King, Court, and Government. By An American. New York: Wiley 

& Putnam. Second edition. 1841. 

A second edition, enlarged and much improved, of this excellent volume, from the pen 
of Governor Cass, our distinguished minister at the court of France, has been recently 
published. This announcement, of itself, without reference to the reputation of its talented 
author, speaks much for the popularity of the work ; and our own views of its merits go 
far to confirm the good opinion thus shown by its numerous readers. A chapter under 
the head of “ Three Hours at St. Cloud,” not contained in the first, is appended to the new 
edition, and forms decidedly the most interesting feature of the work. The book is em- 
bellished with a spirited engraving of Louis Philippe, in 1792, as Le Duc de Chartres. 
22.—The New Tale + i woe an adventure in verse. By F. W. N. Bayury. ri, ean 

illustrations, after desigi:s Lagvt: J.-S. Corrow, engraved on wood by 1.3 

8vo. pp. 36. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1842. 

This beautiful volume contains a very comical and amusing tale, in smooth and flowing 
verse, illustrated with seven capital engravings. It is printed on very thick and snow-white 


paper. 
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23 —The Home-Book of Health ant Medicine ; a Popular Treatise on the Means of Avoiding 
and Curing Diseases, an:J of Preserving the Health and Vigor of the Body to the Latest 
iod ; including an Account of the Nuture and Properties of Remedies, the Treatment 
of the Diseases of Women and Children, and the Management of Pregnancy and Parturi- 
. 8vo. pp. 456. Philadelphia: Edward C. Biddle. 1841. 

We are not much of an advocate for “ medicine made easy,” or “ every man his own 
doctor.” We believe that the science of medicine is one that requires the uninterrupted 
exercise of the highest powers of the mind to be thoroughly understood, and that in no 
instance is the old adage, “a little learning is a dangerous thing,” more strictly true. Still 
there are many cases by land and sea where proper medical assistance cannot be ob- 
tained, and where a plain and popular book of reference like the present would be useful. 
Could it be used only as a work of reference, and applied to only when the emergency 
arose, it would do unqualified good; but in many cases it would no doubt only serve to 
excite that passion for doctoring one’s self and others, which, when once aroused, seems to be 
virulent in proportion to the ignorance with which it is accompanied. The author of this work 
is a well-known physician in Philadelphia, and evidently a man of sense and experience. 


24.—Gems of the Modern Poets ; with Biographical Notices. By S.C. Haru. 12mo. pp. 
408. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1842. 


This volume embraces selections from Wordsworth, Byron, Southey, Moore, Shelley, 
Coleridge, Milman, Elliot, Lamb, Montgomery, White, Wilson, Crabbe, Scott, Sotheby, 
Keats, Hogg, Hemans, Cunningham, Hunt, Clive, Norton, Rogers, Landon, Campbell, 
Proctor, Bowles, Tighe, Wolcot, Pollok, Hood, Dibdin, Joanna Baillie, Tennyson, Howitt, 
Hervey, and T. H. Bayly. The selections are made with taste, and a just appreciation of 
the true and the beautiful; and the biographical notices, in the preparation of which the 
author possessed rare facilities, as he was favored by the living poets with memoranda, 
and was personally acquainted with most of them, are clear and comprehensive, and writ- 
ten with the discrimination and judgment that has marked his previous literary labors. 
The volume is beautifully printed, with the aocuracy that characterizes all the publications 
of Messrs. Carey & Hart. 

25.— Memoirs of the Most Eminent American Mechanics ; also, Lives of Distinguished Euro- 
Mechanies ; together with a Collection of Anecdotes, Descriptions, &c., relating to the 

Mechanic Arts. By Henry Howe. 12mo. pp. 462. New York: Alexander V. Blake. 

This neatly printed volume embraces well written sketches of the lives of John Fitch, 
Benjamin Franklin, Oliver Evans, Samuel Slater, Eli Whitney, David Bushnell, Amos 
Whittemore, Robert Fulton, Jacob Perkins, Thomas Blanchard, and Henry Eckford, all 
American mechanics ; besides notices of the lives of eighteen of the most ingenious arti- 
sans of Europe. It js illustrated with fifty engravings, including a portrait of each of the 
subjects of the biographies noticed. We cheerfully commend it to the attention of our 
mechanics as well calculated to excite in them a spirit of emulation, and encourage the 
talent and perseverance required for a successful cultivation of the mechanic arts, 
26.—Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, by Cunistorprer Norra, (PRroressorn Wirson.) In 

$3 vols. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1842. 

To lovers of sentiment and poetry these volumes are altogether acceptable. They 
abound with that beantiful description, poetical thought, and exquisite diction which “ both 
old men and maidens” loved so well in the ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” The 
criticisms on poetry are perhaps the best part of the volumes; they are merciful and 
loving, though discriminating, and usually just. Wilson is no metaphysician, but a poet 
and a philosopher ; and the deep love of Nature in all his articles redeems them from every 
appearance of exaggerated sentiment. These essays are true poetry, though without 
rhyme or metre ; and their publishers receive our thanks for presenting them to us in this 
convenient and graceful form. 


27.—The Patriarch ; or Famil ey Magazine. Edited by Rev. R. W. Barrey Vol. I. 
8vo. pp. 288. New York: George . Peters. 1841. . 


The volume before us embraces the twelve monthly numbers of a periodical commenced 
in January, 1841. It is neatly bound, with gilt edges and cover, after the manner of the 
annuals, and embraces a variety of articles in prose and verse, designed to meulcate the 
purest principles in the most attractive form. It is illustrated with a number of pretty en- 
gravings, and would make a very eppropriate gilt for the season. 
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28.— Passaic ; a Group of Poems senting that River, with Other Musings. By Fiaccus 

12mo. pp. 292. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1842. 

A portion of the poetic effusions embraced in this elegantly printed and delicately bound 
volume, obtained » wide circulation as they appeared singly in the pages of the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine ; and although they have been severely criticized in certain quarters, we 
are constrained to say that they possess a considerable share of merit. The writer is cer- 
tainly gifted with many of the requisites of a poet; his verse runs smoothly, and he has 
an eye and a heart for the true and the beautiful. Some of the shorter pieces are excel- 
lent, and a few passages in the first “‘ group of poems” would not detract from the well 
earned fame of our best American poets,—while others sink almost below mediocrity 
29.—The Christmas Bells: A Tale of Tide ; and other Poems. By the author of “ Con. 

stance,” “‘ Virginia,” etc. 18mo. pp. 221. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1842. 

We confess ourselves disappointed, and happily, in the poetic effusions contained in this 
elegantly printed volume. Here is an American poet, withow pretension, modestly con- 
cealing his name, who has produced stanzas that would add new laurels to the brow 
of many of our poets whose names are as familiar as household words. Purity of diction 
and harmony of versification are here rendered subservient to Christian sympathies and 
devout feelings, and though tinged with the conservatism of episcopacy, the more repub- 
lican, but not less devout disciple of the Divine Founder of our faith, will refresh his soul 
with the delightful musings of a true and faithful heart. 











TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
In issuing the sixth half-yearly volume of the Merchants’ Magazine, duty to the mercan- 
tile community and others who have supported it since its commencement, as well as duty 
to ourselves, requires that we should say something of the past and the future. © This 
magazine was commenced in a time of difficulty and pressure among mereantile and other 
classes, when usual undertakings would have broken down or have been unsuccessful. 
Notwithstanding the pecuniary troubles of the times—owing, we flatter ourselves, in some 
measure to the originality of our work, and its usefulness to that branch of the community 
for whom it was intended, we succeeded in our efforts, and can now announce to the 
public that the Merchants’ Magazine is fixed on as permanent a basis as any periodical in 
this country or abroad. We have endeavored in every possible way to collect and furnish 
information on all mercantile matters, whether relating to domestic or foreign commerce, 
that could in any way merit the attention of those engaged in trade. Nor to them alone 
has our magazine been of interest ; we have given statistical tables, monthly, valuable to 
all pornons of the community, and collected by us with great expense and trouble,—a species 
of information that has never before been furnished by any publication in the United States. 

Our arrangements for the ensuing volume are extensive and valuable. It has been seen 
by our readers that for some time back we have published articles relating to the Jaws and 
resources of the different states and territories of the Union. In every case we have 
availed ourselves of all the official information that could be secured from the fountain 
head: correctness has been our aim, and in all our publications we shall sustain that pusi- 
tion. The merchant, of all others, needs true information in his business; and the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine will be the last organ to furnish any thing but facts. As the laws in the 
different states relating to commercial transactions are altered, we have made such ar- 
rangements as will give us the opportunity of furnishing them early to our readers aad 
subscribers. Nor does this relate only to state or United States laws. All foreign laws 
affecting commercial regulations will be as soon as possible promulgated by us, so that the 
mercantile community will be saved from unnecessary or conflicting inquiry. 

In our commercial law reports we have secured the aid of some of the most distinguished 
jurists that our country has furnished; they will come fresh to the merchant from the 
“mint of mind,” the deciders in our courts of admiralty and mercantile law, whose names 
are synonymous with wisdom and justice. 

We have thus announced to the public briefly, our course in the future volume, and feel 
that we cannot conclude without saying that the statistical information furnished will be, as 
it has been, under the immediate superintendence of the editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, 
and for its accuracy and usefulness he vouches his personal responsibility. 
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